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From now on for 
the next two years 
the political pot will 
boil at fierce heat 
throughout the 
country, and even more than usual the 
public utilities seem destined to be tossed 
into the thick of the broil. The Illinois 
senatorial battle—financed on both sides 





by prominent utility managers—is only one 
spot on the war map that will give the 
corporation-baiters an excuse to drag 
service companies into political fights. 

It is the old story. Whenever a utility 
commission finds it necessary to increase 
service rates, the politicians on the other 


side raise the cry that the corporations 





are being unduly favored and that the 
public is being robbed. Of course, the pol- 
iticians who make such attacks claim to 


a 


be the only simon-pure “friends of the 


people” and expect to get their votes. 
| ** * 8 
In California Senator Johnson, who is 
fighting Governor Stephens, is carrying 
on a bitter campaign against the state rail- 
road commission, charging that in ad- 
justing utility rates the commission has 
been too kind to the service companies. 
In reply Harley W. Brundige, president 
of the commission, has issued a statement, 
showing that economic conditions necesi- 
tated rate advances if the companies were 
‘o render adequate service. 

So far as telephone rates are concerned, 
Vresident Brundige completely shattered 
Senator Johnson’s glittering generalities 
vith the following concrete facts: 
“Senator Johnson is quoted as having 
aid that the business man in Los Angeles 
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today is paying three times as much for 
his telephone service as he did in 1923,” 
says President Brundige. “Senator John- 
son’s statement is a very loose one. The 
fact is that the rate for business telephones 
in Los Angeles was raised in 1925 from 
$9 to $12.50, and there also were increases 
in residence and private branch exchange 
rates at that time. Optional measured 
rates were provided for business tele- 
phones and in 1926 measured rates were 
made applicable to all business telephones. 

“Affected by the order of 1926 were 30,- 
721 subscribers. Of these, the bills of 
11,222 were increased and 19,499 were re- 
duced. 


cents per message. 


The measured base rate is 3% 


If in any instance any subscriber’s rate 
was raised 300 per cent, due to the change 
from flat to measured service and by the 
previous increase, then it is clear that such 
subscriber had not borne his fair propor- 
tion of the cost of the service.” 

* * * * 

It was Theodore Roosevelt—who knew 
the political game from A to Z—who pre- 
dicted that honest and fair utility regula- 
tion would be in danger from demagogic 
attacks when changing economic ‘condi- 
tions made it necessary for state com- 
missions to increase service rates. Events 
have shown he was right, but it is rather 
surprising that the proof should be fur- 
nished by Senator Johnson who was once 
his running mate on a presidential ticket. 




































Press comments in- 
dicate that there is 
a disposition in East- 
ern states — notably 
New York—to make 
telephone rate controversies a political is- 
sue, arid in the presidential campaign to 
rattle the rafters with a lot of talk about 
“telephone monopoly” and similar topics 
favorites with the demagogues. Some of 
the more conservative Democratic leaders, 
rather shy away from this idea, however, 
as they recall that their presidential nomi- 
nee in 1924 was the attorney for the Bell 
interests in telephone rate cases. 

The recent announcement by Bell com- 
panies that long distance rates are to be 
materially reduced ought to have a damp- 
ening effect.on the scheme to drag tele- 
the 
Cutting the New York to Chicago charges 
from $4.64 to $3.40, the New York to 
San Francisco rate from $11.40 to $5.20, 
and making other reductions in the sched- 


phone rates into political arena. 


ules, will deprive the political corporation 
critics of a great deal of campaign ma- 
terial. 

* * * * 


The rapidly-increasing popularity of the 
telephone in Great Britain is seriously 
cutting into the telegraph business. Both 
the telephone and the telegraph are oper- 
ated by the British Post Office. The tele- 
graph had a wonderful growth in earlier 
years, comparing, in fact, to the telephone 
More than 12,000 


telegraph offices were established in Eng- 


expansion in America. 


land, Scotland and Ireland, and the annual 
traffic exceeded 60,000,000 messages. 
With the remarkable expansion of tele- 
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phone service in the British Isles during 
the last year, however, the opinion is held 
that the telegraph will soon take second 
place. In a paper read at a meeting of 


the Birmingham Postal Telegraph and 
Telephone Society the statement was made 
that the telephone is a successful compet- 
itor of the telegraph and threatens soon to 


take over more and more of the latter’s 
share of communication work. 


* * * 
Increasing efficiency and the recognized 


greater economy of the telephone—both 


to the user and the government—will en- 
able the telephone system to absorb much 
of the load now carried by the telegraph. 
The following extracts from the address 
before the telegraph meeting which were 
reported in the July issue of the Telegraph 
& Telephone Journal, will be of interest 
to American telephone men: 

“From 1870 there was no serious rival 
to telegraphy in the matter of rapid com- 
munications. The public was compelled, 
therefore, to use it when an urgent com- 
due 
largely to that fact that there are upwards 
of 12,000 telegraph England, 
Scotland and Northern Ireland. 

But from the Post Office 
took over the trunk telephone system, the 
telephone became a competitor. Slowly but 
telegraph for 
local communications and ultimately, as it 


munication became necessary; it is 
offices in 


moment the 


surely it supplanted the 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


New Hampshire, Concord, Parish 
House, September 16 and 17. 


Maine, Augusta, Augusta House, Sep- 
tember 21 and 22. 


Indiana, Indianapolis, Claypool Hotel, 
September 21, 22 and 23. 


Telephone Association of Canada, 
Mcntreal, Windsor Hotel, October 12, 
13 and 14. 


United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, 
October 12-15. 


Illinois, Springfield, Hotel Abraham 
Lincoln, November 10 and 11. 


South Dakota, Sioux Falls, January 
13, 14 and 15, 1927. 








developed, made itself felt in the 50-mile 
radius, then in the 100-mile radius, and 
finally it began to worm its way into long 
distance communications. 

Telephone competition is bound to be- 
come more severe as the cost of lines is 
reduced, as it is being reduced, and the 
quality of service is improved, as it is 
being improved. No 
most 


not even the 
silver-tongued telegraph traffic of- 
ficer can persuade the Birmingham public 
to telegraph to Glasgow if they can get 
through by 


one, 


telephone and transact their 
business within 30 minutes, because it must 
be obvious to the oldest fogey amongst 
cannot in 


us that the telegraph service 
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any circumstances, compete with a tele- 
phone service of that kind. 

It will take time to cheapen the long dis- 
tance telephone service and at the moment 
the telephone is not a really serious rival 
in that field. I warn you, however, that 
it may only be a matter of time. The com- 
mercial public will not be slow to press 
for more and better long distance trunk 
telephone facilitics, just as they pressed 
formerly for increased telegraph facili- 
ties, when they realize that satisfactory 
speech and hearing are available. 

The telephone has, assuredly, changed 
commercial practice to a considerable ex- 
tent: it may change it still further within 
our lifetime. It has also become a power 


in the social and domestic life of the 


country and rightly so. It is a wonderful 
convenience to all those who are able to 
become subscribers and to those—and the 
number is growing—who patronize public 
call offices : 


conclusion that as the number of telephone 


I cannot, therefore, resist the 


users increases the number of telegraph 


users will decrease. 

In these days the doctor, the nurse, the 
veterinary surgeon, are all summoned to 
remote places by telephone; the police and 
other public bodies are using the telephone 
to a greater and greater extent, and the 
general public is becoming more and more 
accustomed to and familiar with call office 
facilities. I need not say more on the 
effect of the telephone on telegraph traf- 
fic: most of us would rather spend two- 
pence on a telephone call than indulge in 
the luxury of a telegram, the 


treatment of which costs the state 1s. 8d." 


shilling 


The Sesqui-Centennial Convention 


Annual Convention of Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traffic Association 
Held Last Week in Philadelphia, Recorded as One of Its Best Meetings—Good 
Attendance, Good Program, Good Interest in Work—Report Shows Activity 


The 1926 convention of the Pennsylvania 
State Telephone & Traffic Association, 
held in Philadelphia, August 30, 31, and 
September 1, was one of the most success- 
jul ever held by that well-known organi- 
zation. The attendance was excellent, the 
program most interesting, the manufac- 
turers’ participation unique, and the atten- 
tion and interest of the delegates and visi- 
tors all that could be desired. 

The convention opened ‘at 10 a. m., on 
Monday, August 30, in the Rose Garden 
on the roof of the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel and the first day’s program com- 
prised : 

Address of welcome, by J. F. Stockwell, 
executive vice-president, Keystone Tele- 
phone Co. of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Annual report of H. E. Bradley, presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania State Telephone & 
Traffic Association, Harrisbure. 

“Fifty Years’ Development,” by W. S. 


Paca, secretary and general manager, 
Petroleum Telephone Co., Oil City. 

Reminiscences, by “The 
Timers.” 

“Telephone Problems and the Commis- 
sion,” by Wm. H. J. McIntyre, telephone 
engineer, Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission, Harrisburg. 

Mr. Stockwell’s address was full of in- 
teresting facts concerning the growth and 
development of Philadelphia and, in ex- 
tending a most cordial welcome to the 
city, he pointed out the many points of 


Old 


some of 


historic interest within its borders. 
President’s Annual Report 
President Bradley’s annual report con- 
tained a review of the various activities of 
the association for the past year and out- 
lined policies and plans for the future. 
Among other things President Bradley 
said: 
“A review of the work and activities of 





your association for the 15 months just 
closed must naturally be largely similar to 
those which have been presented in the 
past. This is due to the natural routine 
of our work. While this is the rule, it is 
the unusual exceptions to this rule which 
makes the work interesting and valuable 
to our members. 

“To this routine work, which is our toll 
clearing department, has been given the 
same careful consideration which has 
characterized the past. That this work has 
been more exacting than heretofore, you 
can readily understand, when you take into 
consideration the many _ consolidations, 
sales and mergers, and the resultant 
changes in the ownership of exchanges and 
toll lines. 

Our greatest difficulty has been to get 
prompt and authentic notice of these 
changes with the necessary information re- 
garding them, such as the exact date of 
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the transfer of ownership, changes in the 
lecation of points of connection, number 
and names oi exchanges transferred, dates 
of unification, new routings and changes in 
toll lines, all of which have a decided bear- 
ing on the division of the tolls and without 
which it is impossible for us to intelli- 
gently carry on our clearing work. 

A Source of Waste Time. 

“As a result of this failure to notify us 
promptly of these changes, we are con- 
s antly being called upon to waste time in 
making readjustments of past business. I 
say ‘waste time,’ because for every wrong 
calculation made, two more must-be made 
to correct it. 

All agreements for transfers of property 
are based upon a future date of consumma- 
Each party to the 
aware of these dates, and it would seem to 


tion. agreement is 
be an easy matter for one or the other, 
to give us sufficient advance information, 
that we might have our records in shape 
and be ready to make the change on the 
proper date. As far as I can learn, the 
matter of notification seems to be every- 
hody’s business and, as you all know, what 
is evecybody’s business is nobody's busi- 
ness, and, therefore, is never attended to. 

Contrary to the calculations and predic- 
tions of many, all of these various changes 
have not reduced the volume of business 
passing through our hands. On the con- 
trary, the figures for the past year show a 
marked increase. This is not hard to un- 
derstand when you consider the additional 
facilities which are added by the use of 
Bell toll circuits, resulting in a wider ‘alk- 
ing range, and the increase in the number 
of subscribers which can be reached due 
to the unification of many exchanges. 

A comparison of the figures of our tol! 
ciearing department for the past two years 
shows the following: In 1924.we handled 
1 682,944 messages for a total of $420,- 
736.94 in tolls, while in 1925 we handled 
1,797,497 messages for a total of $449,- 
374.24 in tolls. This is an increase over 
1924 of 114,553 messages and $28,637.30 
in tolls. This brings the grand total of 
clearings handled by your toll clearing de- 
partment, up to November 20, 1925, to 28,- 
455,029 messages and $6,863,757.26 in tolls. 

This is a record in which every member 
of this association may take pride, for 
there is no other association of a like char- 
acter that can in any way compare with 
us in this line of work. I wonder if you 
really grasp the meaning of these figures. 
Consider for a moment these facts: 

The charge for the average toll message 
is less than 25 cents, and each one of these 
toll charges must be divided into from two 
to as high as seven or eight parts, besides 
the allowance for originating commission. 
[very penny reported as outward business 
'y each company becomes a credit to it- 
elf, or some other company, and must be 

‘counted for in the final balance. 

The final figures must balance six dif- 


erent The total outward must 


ways. 
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equal the originating commission and out- 
ward mileage share, plus the mileage share 
due other companies. The total mileage 
share due other companies, minus or plus 
the total inward mileage 


share, must equal the total of the indi- 


and through 

















President H. E. Bradley, in his 25 Years 
in. Association Work in Pennsyivania, 
Has Seen Many Changes in the 

Industry and Personnel. 
vidual debit and credit balances. Each in- 
dividual credit item must equal each indi- 
vidual debi: item, and each individual 
credit balance must equal each individual 
debit balance. And in the final analysis 
the originating commission plus the out- 
ward mileage share plus the inward and 
through mileage share must equal the total 
earnings, which in turn must equal the 
total outward reported. 

Simple, isn’t it? It isn’t half as bad as 
it sounds, but it is one of the most com- 
plicated parts of the accounting end of the 
business; taken off your hands at a_ most 
nominal charge, and made possible only 
by the binding of all companies into one 
large cooperating unit. 

At the final meeting of the 1925 conven- 
tion, held on May 7, 


decided that the by-laws be amended by 


it was unanimously 


reinserting section six and that effective 
with business for the period ending July 
20, 1925, all made 
through the association office. Thus again 
was the accounting work of the individual 
reduced by 


final setilements be 


company relieving it of the 


necessity of keeping individual accounts 
with all companies with which they might 
interchange business, and enabling it to 
close the entire month’s business by one 
settlement with the association. Since that 
date, on total clearings of $417,705.42, the 
total interchange between all 
on final ba‘ances has amounted to but $79,- 
505.59. 


In December, 


companies 


the association en- 


1924, 













tered into a contract with a large printing 
concern for a supply of standard toll 
tickets and a price of 18 cents per thou- 
sand was procured. Since that time nearly 
ten million of these tickets have been fur- 
nished to the companies in Pennsylvania. 
tickets 
operating 
Operators’ Reference and Text Book and 


These conform to the standard 


practices as set forth in the 
met the requirements of the single-ticket 
method adopted for the state, effective May 
21, 1925. 

One of the requirements of the single- 
ticket that tickets 
shall be mailed to the collecting office on 


method is all reversed 
the day following the date of the call. It 
would hardly have been possible to adopt 
this method had it not been for the asso- 
cation. Many of the companies, especial- 
ly the Bell company, are at a loss to know 
who operates the terminating or collecting 
exchange. As a result, all such reversed 
tickets are sent to our office and distributed 
tc. the proper companies. 

In this 
s\vange experience recently. 


connection we had a_rathet 
\ large num- 
ber of tickets kept con.ing in from a New 
York state exchange, reversed on a small 
rural exchange in Pennsylvania. The com- 
pany operating this exchange is not a mem- 
association, nevertheless we 


sent it’ the tickets. 


her of our 
Sometime later we re- 
ceived a very fine letter from the manager 
stating that his night operator had a sister 
living in the New York state town. She 
had been calling up and reversing the 
charges, which would be accepted by his 
operator. He said he had deducted $28.75 
wages and thought we 
have no more ticke‘s; 


from her would 


if we did, he would 
have a new operator. This is cited just 
as one more example of cooperative effort. 

During the past year we have furnished 
a number of companies with the new Op- 


Toll 300k. 


This book is not yet in universal use in 


erators’ Reference and Text 
should be in 
change in the state. 


that 


Pennsylvania. It every ex- 
No company can feel 
it is getting the best efforts of its 
operators without its use. 

So much for the routine work of your 


association, but its other activities are 


equally interesting. 
Unifications of Properties. 

“During the year additional unifications 
of properties have been consummated in 
various sections of the state. 

In Crawford County, the Meadville 
Telephone Co. has purchased four small 
Independent companies merging them with 
the Meadville company later 
chased the Bell properties. 

In Butler County, a 
known as 


which pur- 


new organization 
Peoples Telephone Corp., has 
purchased the properties of the Peoples 
Telephone Co. of Butler and the Bell com- 
pany. With new equipment it is giving a 
high type of unified service. 

In Elk County, the 
phone Co. has been reorganized into the 


Home Te‘ephone Co. of Ridgway. The 


Commercial Tele- 
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new company has purchased the Bell prop- 
erty in Elk and Cameron counties and is 
also installing new equipment preparatory 
to unification. 

In Warren and McKean counties, the 
properties of the Warren-McKean Tele- 
phone Co. and the Corry-Warren Tele- 
phone Co. have been sold to the Bell com- 
pany. 

In Bedford County, the Claar Telephone 
Co. has purchased the Bell property and 
in Blair County the Morrison’s Cove Tele- 
phone Co. has also acquired the Bell prop- 
erty. 

In York County the York Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has acquired the Bell prop- 
erty and unified all exchanges with the ex- 
ception of Hanover which is owned by the 
Cumberland Valley Telephone Co. 

In Lancaster County, the Columbia 
Telephone Co. and the Enterprise Tele- 
phone Co. have purchased the property of 
the Bell company in their respective terri- 
tories, and in Berks County the Conestoga 
Telephone Co. and the Bethel & Mt. Aetna 
Telephone Co. have each acquired a part 
of the Bell property. 


In Susquehanna, Wyoming and Lacka- 
wanna counties, the property of the Mer- 
chants Telephone Co. has been sold to the 
Commonwealth Telephone Co., a Bell con- 
necting company. 

The North & West Branch Telephone 
property, in Lycoming County, and the 
Montour & Columbia Telephone Co. in 
Montour and Columbia counties, are now 
in the hands of a receiver, but a plan has 
been worked out for a_ reorganization 
which will consolidate these properties and 
several other smaller companies in these 
counties. 

Effective January 1, last, the Bell com- 
pany acquired the property of the Penn 
State Telephone Co., which operated ex- 
changes and toll lines in all or parts of 17 
counties, and the companies formerly con- 
necting with the Penn State are now re- 
ceiving service to these unified exchanges. 
Other Unifications Already Reported. 

“Other unifications already reported in- 
clude the purchase of the Bell properties 
by the Kittanning Telephone Co., Carbon 
Telephone Co., Forest Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and Petroleum Telephone Co., 
the purchase by the Bell company of the 
properties formerly operated by the Pitts- 
burgh & Allegheny Telephone Co., the Tri- 
State Telephone Co. and the Beaver 
County Telephone Co., and the division of 
territory by the Bell company and the 
Lehigh Telephone Co. in the nine counties 
formerly operated by the Consolidated 
Telephone Co. 

A review of the entire state presents this 
picture. All or parts of 14 counties with 
an area of 9,889 square miles and a popu- 
lation of about 1,300,000, operated exclu- 
sively by Independent companies. All or 
parts of 14 counties with an area of 12,869 
square miles and a population of about 
3,300,000 where competition still exists; 
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and all or parts of 31 counties with an 
area of 22,074 square miles and a popula- 
tion of about 4,200,000 operated exclusively 
by the Bell company and its sublicensee 
companies. 

The amount of work incident to the uni- 
fication of even a moderately-sized prop- 
erty can only be appreciated by those who 
have gone through it, and the association 
has been called upon many times: to assist 
in these activities. Reorganization pro- 
ceedings and other matters before the 
public service commission can be mate- 
rially speeded up by a little personal work 
on the part of your officers: The associa- 
tion can do many things which you may 
think are entirely outside its possibilities, 
if you but give it the chance. Our contacts 
with all departments of the state govern- 
ment are most cordial, and they welcome 
our help and assistance in matters pertain- 
ing to our industry which they do not un- 
derstand. 

Legislature’s Work. 

“In January last our legislature met in 
special session and a short review of what 
was, or was not, accomplished may be of 
interest. _The proclamation of the gover- 
nor calling the special session set forth 
eight subjects: 

First, The revision of the election laws; 
second, settlement of the anthracite prob- 
lems; third, passage of banking laws; 
fourth, law enforcement; fifth, facilities 
for collecting gasoline tax; sixth, tolls on 
the Delaware River bridge; seventh, giant 
power; and eighth, ratification of Dela- 
ware River compact. 

The six weeks of the special session were 
full of political turmoil. The coal strike 
was settled without the aid of the governor 
or the legislative branches, although both 
tried their utmost to make political capital 
out of it. The “wet and dry” issue was 
dragged out for an airing and then put 
away again. A score of election laws, 
which lawyers of reputation told us did 
everything but what they were intended to 
do, were used to further the ambitions of 
any and all who wished to use them for 
political purposes. 

One little banking law was passed, law 
enforcement is just about as loose as ever, 
the gasoline tax still exists, tolls are being 
collected on the Delaware River bridge, 
and giant power will be with us again 
next session. The public service commis- 
sion did a three-a-day turn all through 
the session, and the personnel changed so 
rapidly and often that it was impossible to 
keep track of them. 

The magnificent result of those six 
weary weeks was ten measures passed, two 
of which were vetoed and two did not re- 
quire executive approval. The appropria- 
tion bill to cover the expense of the spe- 
cial session provided the amount of $252,- 
000, which we are told will be just about 
one-half the amount expended. 

Four months more and Pennsylvania will 
have a brand new governor and a rebuilt 
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legislature. There will be old members 
trying to justify their return and new ones 
out to make a name for themselves, all of 
which means bills, and then more bills, on 
every conceivable subject. So once more 
we must be on our guard, ready to fight 
for or against those things which are good 
or bad for our industry. 

The question of giant power will, with- 
out question, come up again in 1927. While 
we have no authentic information as to the 
attitude of the next governor on this sub- 
ject, there will be enough holdovers in 
both branches of the legislature who will 
wish to take another ride upon this po- 
litical vehicle. 

The committee, which was formed at 
the request of the public service commis- 
sion, to compile new specifications for joint 
use of pole lines and overhead construc- 
tion, failed to reach an agreement upon 
several of the most vital questions in- 
volved, and this matter is now in the 
hands of the engineering department of the 
commission. It will be necessary, there- 
fore, to make sure, when this question 
again comes up for consideration, that the 
rights of the telephone companies are 
properly safeguarded, and to see that 
whatever laws are passed do not place un- 
necessary hardship upon our companies in 
the matter of present or future construc- 
tion. 

Taxation will also find a place in the 
next session. Here again we must be 
watchful, to see that any additional tax 
burdens are divided equally and that the 
public utilities are not compelled to carry 
the whole load. 

So ends another year of our associated 
effort, one which we feel has been, at least, 
of equal value to those which have gone be- 
fore. We have worked together in a com- 
mion cause; only by going continually for- 
ward can we justify the labor and expe- 
rience of the past. 

In closing I wish to thank all those who 
have so ably assisted in carrying out the 
plans of your officers. The board of direc- 
tors and the executive committee have 
given generously of their time and effort, as 
have also those members who have been 
drafted for special duties. Another year 
of activity is opening up before us and if 
we meet it with the same spirit of unsel- 
fish cooperation which has characterized 
our past year, then the result cannot be in 
doubt. 


Quarter Century of Association Work. 

“In another month I shall begin my 25th 
year in association work in Pennsylvania. 
Not one of the men who assisted in the 
organization of the Eastern Traffic asso- 
ciation are with us today. Many have 
passed on to a better world and others to 
other fields of endeavor. I have seen the 


personnel of our organization change fre- 
quently, but they were always of that type 
of men who make for success, men who 
believed in themselves and in the worth 
of their undertaking, who believed in the 
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rights of their fellowmen to a square and 
honest deal and who believed that only 
through the success of all could the indi- 
vidual succeed. 


Of such timber is the Independent tele- 
phone man made and, having woven those 
qualities into his work, it is not surprising 
that he has achieved success and that his 
works have and will live long after he has 
passed on. My closing word is a predic- 
tion and is this. One year from today the 
Independent telephone industry, not only 
in Pennsylvania but throughout the Whole 
United States, will be in a stronger, more 
stable condition than ever before in its 
whole history.” 

Mr. Paca gave a most interesting talk 
on the 50 years’ development of the in- 
dustry. He illustrated his remarks with 
models of the first telephone, and clippings 
and photographs of important events. 

In speaking on “Telephone Problems and 
the Commission,” Mr. McIntyre called 
especial attention to the need for closer 
cooperation between telephone companies, 
which would eliminate the cause for many 
needless hearings before the commission. 

At noon the delegates and visitors were 
the guests of the association at a luncheon 
in the North Garden. W. Freeland Ken- 
drick, mayor of Philadelphia, was the 
guest of honor. He delivered a most in- 
spiring address on “Historic Philadelphia 
and the Sesqui-Centennial,” which was 
given the closest attention and most en- 
thusiastically received. 

Following the luncheon the meeting ad- 
journed until ten o’clock Tuesday morning, 
to give the delegates an opportunity to 
visit the points of interest in the city and 
the Sesqui-Centennial. 

In the afternoon a golf tournament was 
held at the Overbrook Golf Club where 
the players were the guests of the Key- 
stone Telephone Co. of Philadelphia. The 
prize winner was George W. Rodormer, 
secretary of the Reliable Electric Co., of 
Chicago, who happened to get into less 
trouble than any of the other players. 

The Tuesday session opened at 10 a. m. 
in the Rose Garden and the program was 
as follows: 

“The National Independent Telephone 
Group,” by C. C. Deering, secretary-treas- 
urer, United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Chicago. 

“Rural Telephone Development in Can- 
ada,” by Francis Dagger, supervisor of 
telephone systems, Toronto, Canada. 

“The Commercial Man’s Job,” by I. D. 
Gindhart, Jr., superintendent, new business 
department, Keystone Telephone Co. of 
Philadelphia. 

“Making the Directory Pay,” by J. C. 
Boush, L. M. Berry & Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. Deering’s address was most inter- 
esting and was given the closest attention 
by all present. He directed special atten- 
tion to the need of maintaining a strong In- 
dependent group in the industry and voiced 
a warning against the unsound methods of 
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financing of some investment houses as re- 
ferred to in the August 21 issue of TELE- 
PHONY. 


The address of Francis Dagger was one 
of the most interesting of the entire con- 
vention. At its close a motion was made 
and carried that it be printed for distribu- 
tion to the members. It appears in full 
on other pages of this issue. 

“The Commercial Man’s Job,” was excel- 
lently handled by Mr. Gindhart who out- 
lined many of the novel methods used by 
the Keystone company in its dealings with 
the public. He spoke of the necessity of 
keeping in close touch with the public in 
order to anticipate its needs and to fore- 
stall unfavorable criticism. His address 
will appear in full in TELEPHONY. 

In speaking on “Making the Directory 
Pay,” Mr. Boush outlined many valuable 
methods to be followed in preparing an 
attractive book for use of the subscribers. 

At noon on Tuesday the delegates and 
visitors were the guests of the manufac- 
turers at a buffet luncheon in the North 
Garden. “Danny” Morgan of the Hazard 
Mfg. Co. was on hand with his charming 
voice and contagious smile and led in the 
singing of popular songs. 

The following manufacturers 
hosts : 

Automatic Electric, Inc., Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., Monarch Tele- 
phone Mfg. Co., Reliable Electric Co., 
Cook Electric Co., Leich Electric Co., 
French Battery Co., National Carbon Co., 
J. J. Johnston, and Copperweld Steel Co. 

The association and its visitors and 
guests are grateful to them for their 
generosity and help in adding materially 
to the pleasure and success of the conven- 
tion, 


were 


Reports Made to Convention. 

The Wednesday morning session was de- 
voted to the receiving of reports as fol- 
lews: 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer, by 
Cameron L. Baer. 

Report of the Eastern District, by Vice- 
President J. F. Stockwell. 

Report of the Western District, by Vice- 
President W. S. Paca. 

Report of the Service Committee, East- 
ern District, by Chairman G. S. Herbert. 

Report of the Service Committee, West- 
ern District, by Chairman W. H. Wilson. 

These reports were most interesting as 
they gave an outline of the state-wide ac- 
tivities of the association. The report of 
the secretary-treasurer showed the associa- 
tion to be in excellent financial condition. 

The convention adjourned at noon and 
was followed by a meeting of the board of 
directors. 

On Wednesday afternoon the delegates 
and visitors were taken on a three-hour 
boat trip on the Delaware River, through 
the courtesy of Mayor Kendrick, who very 
generously offered the use of the mayor’s 
private boat the “John Wanamaker.” 


——s 
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About 60 availed themselves of this un- 
usual opportunity to see Philadelphia from 
the river. They were rewarded by a most 
delightful afternoon on the water, with a 
view of the shipyards, the new bridge, 
Hog Island, the Navy Yard, and the Ses- 
qui-Centennial. 


Interesting Speakers at the Okla- 
homa District Telephone Meetings 

Many interesting subjects will be pre- 
sented and discussed at the “rapid-fire” 
series of Oklahoma district telephone 
meetings being held this month. 

J. Herbert Philips of Oklahoma City, 
radio engineer of the Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric Co. and J. M. Nelson of Yale, 
superintendent, Yale Telephone Co., will 
attend as many of the meetings as possible 
and talk on radio. W. A. Kitchen, Okla- 
homa City, distribution engineer, Okla- 
homa Gas & Electric Co., will attend sev- 
eral of the meetings and talk on “Induc- 
tive Coordination.” Lowe Harris of Okla- 
homa City, attorney in the legal depart- 
ment of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., will talk at a number of the meetings 
on “Standard Rules and Regulations for 
Commercial Telephone Companies.” E. C. 
Patton, Oklahoma City, well known at- 
torney, will discuss franchises and other 
legal subjects. 

Among other subjects that will come be- 
fore the meetings are: “Financing of Tele- 
phone Properties,” and “Joint Use of Elec- 
tric and Telephone Pole Lines.” In addi- 
tion to entertainment features heretofore 
announced for various meetings Sam 
Hand, Comanche, owner and manager, 
Comanche Telephone Co., announces that 
he has arranged a noon-day luncheon for 
the meeting at Comanche, and D. F. Vin- 
cent, Texhoma, manager, Washita Tele- 
phone Co., also announces a noon-day 
luncheon for the Texhoma meeting. 


River Cable Repair Requires 30- 
Foot Section of Cable. 

A “leak” recently made necessary the re- 
placement of a 30-foot section of the sub- 
marine cable carrying telephone toll wires 
between Philadelphia and Camden. 

Seven men worked 2% days and all one 
night to repair the damage which had put 
164 pairs of wires out of commission. 
Service was not interrupted, however, as 
calls were temporarily routed over other 
cables. 

The leak was found close to the Phila- 
delphia shore but not close enough to dis- 
pense with the services of a diver who had 
to loosen the cable from its bed before it 
could be raised. The diver discovered that 
the shifting of the river bottom had 
rubbed the cable against some pilings 
which crystallized the lead sheath and 
made it brittle. Water seeped in and the 
wires were “dead.” 

In repairing the cable, the workmen cut 
out a piece about 30 feet long and spliced 
in another piece. 











A Voice Crying from the Wilderness 


An Old Subscriber Who Has Learned Something New in the Telephone Bus- 
iness, Writes to the Editor of TELEPHONY of His Discovery—Wants to Bor- 
row $2,500 to Pay Expenses of Deal Which He Has Made for His $900 Plant 


Sookville, Sept. 4, 1926. . 
Editor TELEPHONY, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Ed— 

I unnerstand you hold yourself out to 
help old subscribers and I want you to do 
me a little favor. 

First I hafta tell you my storey. I usta 
own the exchange here in Sookville. I had 
62 boxes here in town and 109 of these 
here if as and when boxes in the country. 
(If as and when is a financeial term Ed I 
got from bond houses. In the telephone 
business it means you get your rents if 
you can collect same as you can catch the 
farmers when they dont see you first.) 

Now I traded a four thousand dollar 
farm worth about $900 for this here ex- 
change twelve years ago, and ever since 
then up to lately me and the missus has 
heen scrappin about whether we'd keep on 
trying to run it, or just give it to the 
farmers and go to the poor house unen- 
cumbered, as us financers say. (Im a 
financer now Ed as you will see la‘er.) 

But about six months ago somethin 
musta happened to turn all eyes this way 
hecause I started gettin letters from fel- 
lers wanting to finance me or somethin. 
Got so [ couldnt go to the postoffice with- 
out hearing from some bond house et 
cetery, just insisting on talking over my 
finance needs with me, and believe me Ed 
my finances needed a lotta conversation. 
So me oweing for several bbls. batteries 
et cetery and the missus worryitig ‘me all 
the time to turn in the old puddle hopper 
for a car with a gear shift, 1 finally set 
down and wrote all them bond houses I 
was rarin to go. 

Well Ed, youda thought we was going 
to have a bond house convention here in 
Sookville if youda seen all the telegrams 
[ got about makeing a appointment to 
meet our Mister So-an-so who'd be here 
Wednesday et cetery, but I was game and 
[ just telegraphed back stringing em all 
out a day at a time. 

Well Ed, the first feller showed up 
wering a $90 suit of clothes and a plush 
necktie, and he hadnt more’n lit till he 
begun talking about makeing a big tele- 
hone merger with Sookville as the new- 
klus. I said to him, Mister, you aint 
talking to me a-tall. I dont want to be no 
newklus, I wanta do a lotta financeing like 
| wrote about. 

So he says—well I guess I got‘a buy 
you out. 

Well Ed, I hadnt thought nobody would 
do that but I liked the idea and I says to 
myself, maybe if I string this guy along. 
by gosh, | might get out even. 





So | Mister, I might be induced 
‘o sell but my price is pretty stiff account 


says 


this being a fine uncompeting proppity in 
a town which I can prove is right in the 
center of the whole surrounding country 
and everything about the proppity being 
in bang up shape as you can see, you not 
being a telephone man. 

Well Ed, we looked around the office 
and he says, have you gotta switchboard ? 
and I says—you tell em! I got the latest 
type Bunkem bcard (which was true Ed, 
because it was the last board they made 
before they went broke in 1907) and you 
can see its got self-paralyzing drops, 80 
equipped and holes bored for 20 more. 
Also I got concealed cable in this here 
plant. 

This Ed, the cable 
from the board to the rack was under the 
floor. So he went and took a look in the 
the store room where I had 2 coils No. 14 


was true because 


B. B. and half a bbl. glass and he says, 
yes, I can see the proppity is in good 
shape. and would you take twenty-five 


thousand dollars? 

Well Ed, when he says that twenty-five 
thousand dollars I almost croaked but I 
come to and got a holt on myself and I 
myself—if p'aying poker ever 
learned me anything, nows the time for 
me to use it. 


says to 


So I says, Mister how do I know you 
could make good. Are you a bond man? 

And he says, no I’m a promoter but I 
got unlimited bond house backing for any 
deal I make. 

So I says to him—well, mister nobody’d 
ever know it from the piker way you talk. 
heres your hat and the train goes at one- 
five. I gotta a real six-cylinder bond man 
comin tomorra and hes goin to pay me 
thirty thousand anyway. 

So this guy says, well in that case, I'll 
pay you thirty-five. 

Well Ed, I run right quick and locked 
all the doors and shut the winders so this 
guy couldnt get away, and I says to him— 
Mister just wait a few minutes will you? 

Then I run outside and looked all 
around the house, but I couldn't find no 
oil well spovtin under it or anything, so 
I comes back and I says to him—Mister 
you might be a promoter but during the 
last five minutes you been in the tele- 
phone business too. Hurry up and gimme 
something to sign, also, how when and 
where do you pay? 

Well he says, I'll pay fifty dollars cash 
and take a noption. I'll pay the rest when 
I sell the bonds on the proppity. 

Well says I, noption or not, fifty dollars 
is fifty dollars when its in cash and I aint 
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one to sneeze at it. But supposin you dont 
sell the bonds, what then? 

He thought a while then he says, Well 
I can see man and | 
kinda like your way of doin things and | 
aint above lettin you in for a slice of the 
gravy since you insist. So I'll tell you 
what I’ll do. Instead of payin you $35,000 
I'll raise the ante and pay you $40,000 in 
the bonds providin I dont sell em else- 


youre a_ business 


where first besides which you can keep the 
$50. Hows that for a 
says he. 

Well says I, I dunno. What kind of 
bonds will they be, do you think? 

Well says he, they'll be Gold Bonds on 
high-grade water marked paper with 6% 
iutrust coupons an everything all up to 


business deal, 


snuff just as you would expect from a 
feller like me. And you'll be getting 
more'n half of them because even if I get 
a feller | know to inventory the plant | 
won't put out more’n $70,000 Gold Bonds 
on this exchange, says he. 

Course he says, I might put out a few 
notes and some stock but they wouldnt 
interfere with Gold a-tall. 
Also, says he, since youre going to be in 


your 3onds 
the deal with me you gotta do the cus- 
tomary busiitiess things and agree not to 
sell your Gold Bonds till I get mine all 
sold, and i says sure. 

Well Ed, dang my hide, I got right 
dizzy. That feller musta been off his nut, 
I thinks, offering me $40,000 Gold Bonds 
for my proppity. However it wasn't as 
good as it looked because he told me of 
course | would hafta stand my part of the 
expense, but it wouldnt be much more'n 
$2,500 cash he said. 

O shucks says I, wotta I care for $2,500 
when Im gettin $40,000 Gold Bonds so 
lets get busy and sign some papers before 
you change your mind. 

So while he was makein out the papers 
Ed, I slipped out and phoned the boys in 
all the exchanges around here to jack up 
their prices because Christmas had already 
happened to me and Sandy Claws was 
headed their way. 

Well Ed, the missus says I’m a nitwit 
and I guess shes right, because here I been 
runnin this proppity twelve years and have- 
ing to scratch gravel ever time I bought 
me a two dollar pair of overhalls, and 
along comes this guy and in lessen an hour 
he makes a bushel of jack outa the prop- 
pity. 

Us fellers in the telephone business aint 
got much sense, Ed. It takes these here 
promoters to show us how to make the 
business pay. I reckon it just naturally 
takes fellers like them with experience in 
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hig business to do things of that kind. 

Now you and I know darned well Ed, 
that when they make a big merger it dont 
make no difference how big the merger is, 
the exchanges is just the same size they 
was before. But this guy he explains to 
me therell be a lotta ecconomies in oppera- 
tion. Hes a smart guy and I reckon he 
knows what hes talking about but as for 
me who don't know nothing but the tele- 
phone business if I put in any more eccon- 
omies here at Sookville the 
would all hafta stop eatin. 

Also I betcha if right now I got up a 
big company here and called it the No. and 
So. America Telephone Company maybe, 
and had the headquarters clear over in 
China because it was so big, these old hill- 
billys out in the scrub oak around Sook- 
ville wouldn't pay a darned cent more’n 
the reglar dollar-fifty a month for a box 
on account of it being a big company. It 
just naturally takes big financeing expe- 
rience to make a lotta these big mergers 
pay. 


operators 


Well Ed, I guess the telephone business 
is all right for fellers who are willing just 
to plod along with their ribs sticking out 
through their shirts, but as for me I’m 
going into the financeing business. I’m fig- 
gering I’ll make me a connection with some 
bond house right away, because I unner- 
stand theyre all lousy with somebodys 
money and a lot of em want to get into the 
telephone business sos they can put over 
big merger deals. 

I wisht youd print a notice to all the 
boys that just as soon as I can get out 
some letters to send all the telephone com- 
panies telling them I’m doing financeing, 
I'll be ready to put over some Big Deals, 
and if they write me quick maybe I'll let 
them be the newklus for a Big Merger and 
they can all make money hand over fist 
like Ive done. 

Also Ed I wisht youd let me know 
somebody who'll lend me $2,500 to pay my 
part of the expenses on my deal on Sook- 
ville. If you'll do that when I can get a 
day off I'll come around and show you 
how to finance TELEPHONY 
make some jack too. 

Yours for Big Deals, 
Simp. L. Goorvs. 


sos you Can 


New Bell Interstate Long Distance 
Telephone Schedule. 

Important changes involving a general 
readjustment in interstate long distance 
telephone rates and in the evening and 
night period, during which reduced rates 
apply, were announced by the Bell system 
last week. The changes are effective Oc- 
tober 1. They are made, it is stated, for 
the benefit of users of interstate long dis- 
tance service and to eliminate service dif- 
liculties which the present schedule has 
brought about. 

‘he net result of the readjustment in in- 
terstate rates will be a saving to the tele- 
Phone users of the country of approxi- 
mately three million dollars a year. To 
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points 150 miles or more distant the rates 
are substantially reduced. The greater the 
distance, the greater the reduction. For 
example, from New York to Pittsburgh, 
the basic station-to-station rate will be 
$1.70 instead of $2.10; to Chicago, $3.40, 
instead of $4.65; to San Francisco, $11.30, 
instead of $16.50. 

Long distance cables, carrier systems, 
vacuum tube repeaters, loading coils and 
other improved devices and methods, re- 
sulting from continuous scientific research 
and development applied to the telephone 
industry, have effected economies on the 
longer circuits, and have a share in mak- 
ing these reductions possible. A few rates 
for distances between 24 and 110 miies 
will be adjusted by various Bell compa- 
nies to make the schedule’ consistent 
throughout, but in these cases, the increase 
of the basic station-to-station rate will be 
only five cents. 

One of the changes is that by which 1% 
hours have been added to the reduced rate 
period. interstate sta- 
tion-to-station calls will begin at 7 p. m. 
instead of 8:30 p. m., as formerly. Be- 
tween 7 p. m. and 8:30 p. m. the discount 
will be approximately 25 per cent of the 
day station-to-station rates, and from 8 :30 
p. m. to 4:30 p. m. about 50 per cent of 
the day rate. 
where the day 
40 cents or 


Reduced rates on 


These discounts will apply 

station-to-station rate is 
more, with a minimum re- 
duced rate of 35 cents. 

Because of the unsatisfactory service 
conditions which it brought about, the ex- 
isting midnight discount is discontinued. 
Although the midnight discount is discon- 
tinued, the longer reduced rate period and 
the reductions applying in basic rates to 
distant points mean that this change will 
make little difference in the cost of night 
calls. 

By this expects to 
improve service by eliminating complica- 
tions at midnight which have resulted in 
delays and put a heavy burden on its facil- 
ities and employes. 


move the company 


At the more impor- 
tant centers it has meant retaining a large 
force of young women operators to care 
for a sudden and 
traffic. 

During much of the time the operators 
kept on duty in anticipation of this tem- 
porary rush have had little to do, then a 
short period in which they have been en- 
tirely too busy to give the best service, 
and following that a sharp tapering off in 
business at an early morning hour when 
few of the girls could return to 
homes. 


short-lived burst of 


their 


With this condition growing more pro- 
nounced, the company has been facing a 
difficult and serious responsibility. It has 
become necessary to maintain dormitories 
in the larger central offices in which many 
operators, required only for a short period, 
have been housed for the rest of the night. 
These tours of duty have, of course, been 
undesirable and hard to fill. The spread- 
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ing of the long distance traffic over the 
lengthened reduced rate period will re- 


lieve this situation. 

Another change is the extension of the 
privilege of reversing charges to include 
interstate station-to-station calls to the 
more distant points whether placed during 
the day, evening or night period. In the 
last few years the use of interstate long 
distance service has been incerasing con- 
stantly and many situations now arise 
where the reversal of charges is of 
advantage to the customer who calls for a 
certain number. Hence this privilege is an 
added convenience and saving to the pub- 
lic. 

The readjustment in long distance tele- 
phone rates of the Bell system was held 
on Wall Street to be a reflection of traf- 
fic conditions as they have developed in 
recent years. Congestion in 
communication has 


telephonic 
increased somewhat 
comparably to congestion on railway lines. 

In the case of night telephone traffic, the 
rate structure about to be discarded caused 
an undesirable congestion at a time when 
dificult to maintain service. In 
other words, where special rates formerly 
encouraged traffic on plant and equipment 
that would otherwise have remained idle, 


it was 


in recent years the situation had reversed 
itself to a point where special provision 
had to be made for traffic thus developed. 

The new schedule is expected to distrib- 
ute this pressure of traffic over a period 
of time more convenient to the public and 
the company, and possibly encourage fur- 
ther traffic. 


Morrow County, Ohio, Company 
Sold to Chicago Interests. 

The sale of the Morrow County Tele- 
phone Co., of Mt. Gilead, Ohio, to Thomp- 
son, Kent & Grace, of Chicago, was con- 
summated at Chicago on August 24, when 
J. W. Glauner and J. D. Vail, directors of 
the company, with authorization from 95 
per cent of the stockholders in Morrow 
county to make the sale, received a check 
covering local holdings. 

The sale was handled through the Na- 
tional Bank of Morrow county, Judge J. 
W. Glauner, cashier, making the prelimi- 
nary steps, securing the consent of inter- 
ested stockholders, arranging the necessary 
papers, and concluding the transaction. 

The sale, which it is authoritatively 
stated, was made on the basis of $2 for $1 
on the common stock, takes control of the 
company out of local hands. 


Lightning Causes Big Fire Dam- 
age in Kansas Exchange. 

Lives of four telephone operators were 
endangered, the city of Olathe, Kans., cut 
off from telephone communication and 
damage of about $100,000 caused by fire 
in the exchange of the Olathe Citizens’ 
Telephone Co. on August 31, when light- 
ning struck telephone wires. 





Electric Time as Revenue Producer 






Furnishing Electric Time Service by Companies a Remunerative By- 


Product—Electric Clock A Valuable Office and Household Asset— Paper 
Presented at Plattsburg District Meeting of New York Up-State Association 


By L. H. Jenks, 


District Manager, Northern New York Telephone Corp., Carthage, N. Y. 


Accurate time has been a necessity for 
centuries, but the source of it and means 
of maintaining it are not so old—and the 
realization of its importance in business 
and industry is still younger. As a matter 
of fact, there is practically no place today 
where accurate time is not necessary, but 
in most cases the means of maintaining it 
are unimportant to the ordinary observer. 
To the man responsible however, the 
means of maintaining accurate time is 
highly important, and he is vitally inter- 
ested in what goes on back of the dials. 

Hand-Wound Clocks Not Durable. 

Hand-wound spring clocks have no place 
in modern business, particularly where a 
number are to be used in the same plant 
or building, for the reason that they re- 
quire a great deal of individual winding 
and attention and it is next to impossible 
to keep any two of them alike. The mas- 
ter-clock-controlled, battery-driven, stand- 
ard electric time system, however, meets 
present-day requirements, and exceedingly 
few are the up-to-date institutions that are 
not equipped with one. 

While there is practically nothing new 
in the art of standard time, there is a 
keener appreciation of its importance. It 
is necessary that uniform time be main- 
tained in a plant, in the first place, as a 
means of maintaining discipline. 

Secondly, there should be recording 
devices for the purpose of checking ar- 
rival and departure of employes, which 
means accurate time-keeping and the elim- 
ination of argument regarding wages. 

Thirdly, it is necessary to secure accu- 
rate record of many operations, such as 
timing of toll calls, arrival and departure 
of material, dating of correspondence— 
all taken care of by stamping devices. In 
telephone work, there is hardly a depart- 
ment that does not require a timing device 
for proper supervision of its performance. 

Nowadays the frequency of electric light 
current is timed to insure accuracy; and 
studies are being made of mechanical op- 
erations to eliminate waste. Plants which 
time operations and pay a bonus for speed 
of performance, are forging ahead, re- 
ducing unit costs and increasing work- 
men’s wages; and this in turn increases the 
purchasing power of the community and 
thus sustains prosperity. : 

Europe is beginning to take notice of 
the importance of time studies. Several 


countries have made drafts upon American 
production engineers. 


In order to.com- 





pete with us, they have to have more than 
cheap labor. As European competition be- 
comes keener, those domestic concerns, 
which have not installed accurate time- 
keeping devices, will be compelled to do so, 
if they hope to hold their market. 

If the mill whistles in your town begin 
to blow five minutes before the regular 
time, and continue at random for ten min- 
utes or more, you can visualize the loss of 
time in minutes multiplied by the number 
of employes in any establishment. If you 
believe that time recording should be sys- 
tematized, as well as any other office or 
factory operation, then you are in a recep- 
tive mood and a little investigation will 
disclose means of putting everything on 
a standard electric time basis. 

For any part which a telephone company 
has in the desired result, you may be sure 
that the appreciation of everyone will be 
some return. I know through personal 
experience that accurate time is easier 
to sell than telephone service, and can- 
cellations of this service are so infre- 
quent that there is no comparison. 

The telephone field is ideal for opera- 
tion of this type of equipment. There are 
not only many places in the telephone plant 
itself where time-indicating or recording is 
a necessity, but sales of service by use of 
otherwise idle plant facilities is an at- 
tractive source of revenue. An electric 
clock system is not difficult to maintain, 
and a telephone company with its force of 
trained electricians is particularly well- 
equipped to keep a system of this kind in 
perfect running order. 

Every telephone exchange having re- 
pairmen available should make use of 
standard electric time clocks and supply 
them to its customers within an area, de- 
pendent upon facilities available and num- 
ber of applicants for service. Routine 
maintenance and adjustments are simple 
and repairman can easily qualify from in- 
struction given by manufacturers of the 
apparatus. 

Secondary Clocks. 

The minute jump secondary clock is 
ideal in that it is simple in construction, 
has few moving parts, and, when accurately 
assembled, will run for many years with- 
out attention, under varying conditions of 
temperature, dust and moisture. However, 
to insure this result, the design and man- 
ufacture must be satisfactory. 

Not all clocks on the market meet the 
conditions which are necessary to accuracy 
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as long as they remain in service. They 
may be judged only by performance over a 
long period of time. Like the telephone, 
the customer is interested in results more 
than in the appearance of apparatus in- 
volved. 

Poor Electric Time Apparatus. 

Patents on electric time apparatus have 
largely expired and as a result, manufac- 
turers have entered the market with an 
inferior line, hastily-constructed. without 
attention to the material and workman- 
ship essential to long life and satisfactory 
results. Many of these concerns pass out 
of the picture after a brief existence, leav- 
ing their output as a reminder. 

When a secondary clock makes 1,440 
moves in one day of 24 hours, or 535,600 in 
one year, and is capable of running 30 or 
40 years without adjustment or repair, it 
needs no further recommendation. Some 
of the original clocks made by the pioneer 
company in the business have so performed 
and quality being the only consideration, 
the first cost is likely to be the least ex- 
pense. 

Good master-clock regulators of the self- 
winding type will run within a second a 
day. Rating is accomplished by substi- 
tuting small weights on the pendulum. It 
is an easy matter to check time daily with 
Washington Observatory when signals are 
transmitted at noon and 10:00 p. m. by 
telegraph and radio. Even if neglected 
for weeks, a good regulator will be within 
limits necessary to catch trains, meet en- 
gagements and, as a control for secondary 
clocks, to regulate community life accord- 
ingly. 

Experience proves that the series-oper- 
ated circuit has the advantage of uniform 
adjustment of apparatus to current flow, 
automatic indicating or alarm for out of 
order, and, in event of trouble due to 
open circuit, possibility of setting clocks 
from central office when the circuit is re- 
stored to normal. 

An indicator shows the time of all clocks 
connected to the circuit. Lines may be 
either metallic or grounded. The general 
layout is not unlike the district call mes- 
senger or telegraph circuit, impulses being 
sent out by means of a circuit-closer or re- 
lay and all clocks, connected to one or 
more circuits, advancing at the same time. 

More than 25 clocks on one circuit is 
not good practice, for the reason that too 
many are involved in event of wire failure. 
It is customary to have two or more spe- 
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cial relays operated by the regulator cir- 
cuit-closer. By this means it is practical 
to control several hundred clocks in unison 
without adding complication to the system. 

The current requirement for the series 
clock circuit is almost a negligible quan- 
tity. Each circuit passes approximately 
100 milliamperes for one quarter-second 
each minute, and the interval for recupera- 
tion of dry cells is great enough to insure 
long life. On a single circuit they last 
about 12 months. The requirement is, 
roughly, one cell for each clock connected 
and this usually provides sufficient voltage 
for normal operation. 

The storage battery in a common battery 
office supplies the power, and usually cable 
pairs are available to a district where a 
very little open wire will supply distribu- 
tion to points where clocks are required. 
Of course, a single wire may be run around 
in any locality where time service is re- 
quired. 

Rates vary with the size of the locality 
and are intended to be an average that will 
produce sufficient revenue for a given 
period. I hesitate in making any predic- 
tion, as conditions govern; generally, the 
revenue possibility is very attractive. As 
an example, there is a system in a city 
of over 100,000, having 600 or 700 clocks 
installed at rates from $6 to $15 per 
annum which has earned above 30 per 
cent net for over 40 years. There is also a 
small community of 5,000, where 100 
clocks at rentals from $3.60 to $6 per 
annum have produced a net revenue of 40 
per cent for about 18 years. 


Residences offer the finest opportunity 
for rental of secondary clocks, the impres- 
sion of the average householder being that 
a one-day clock is never wound up and 
an eight-day clock is never right. Once 
installed, the electric clock is the most 
valued household appliance. Every tele- 
phone subscriber is a prospect for electric 
time service and all those living between. 

As 25 or even 50 clocks, can be operated 
on a single wire in one direction, and a 
circuit will supply a whole neighborhood 
even in a city section, to a certain extent 
loading does not mean increased expense. 
While the rental charge for residences is 
usually lower in order to .2ake the service 
attractive and supply the maximum num- 
ber, it does not require a mathematician 
to figure the profit on a clock costing $10 
or $5 when rented for 30 or 40 years at 
even $3.60 or $4.80 per annum, and it may 
be assumed that total expense will not av- 
erage more than 50 per cent of the gross 
receipts. 

A jeweler is the best friend of an elec- 
tric time system, for the reason that by 
comparison, ordinary watches and clocks 
ae found to be deficient in timing, and are 
repaired or traded accordingly. Manufac- 
turing concerns are readily convinced of 
the practicability of uniform time, and 
contract for several clocks about a plant, 
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in the office, mill and in boiler room from 
where whistle time signals are sounded. In 
hotels, stores, banks—in fact wherever em- 
ployes are governed by time—there is op- 
portunity for business of a permanent 
character. 

Display clocks have an attractive ad- 
vertising feature which creates its own de- 
mand. Secondary dials are made for 
every purpose, from miniature 3-inch di- 
ameter to tower clock size, and there is 
no limit in design for any particular pur- 
pose, the mechanism being substantially 
uniform. 

To telephone subscribers, bills for time 
service can be enclosed with regular state- 
ment; remittances which follow usually 
cover both items. The same record system 
ordinarily used for telephone accounts may 
easily carry clocks as a miscellaneous item, 
or separate cards can be kept in the av- 
erage office. In fact, the telephone com- 
pany is in a position to_handle this under 
its established routine With very little ad- 
ditional labor and expense. 

From an association of many years with 
this industry, from the first experimental 
work that developed the present finished 
product, and as the owner of such a sys- 
tem as that described, which is a family 
pet, illustrating the possibilities for com- 
mercial sales of standard electric time serv- 
ice, I am convinced that the only reason 
why telephone companies generally have 
not engaged in this revenue producer, is 
the prevailing lack of information about 
standard electric time clocks—how to start, 
where to buy, and the method and cost of 
installation. Once in operation, know- 
ing something of telephone company col- 
lection efficiency, I have confidence that all 
will be well with the enterprise. 

We all know about the automatic tele- 
phone and the wonderful things it will ac- 
complish. The electric clock is another 
automatic device that can be used to ring 
alarms at any desired time, start and stop 
machinery, records production and con- 
trol many operations which are otherwise 
manual. 

In one respect electric clocks are de- 
scribed in the well known advertisement, 
“They work while you sleep.” 


Western Union Company Stops 
Giving Time Over Telephone. 
On September 1, the Western Union 

Telegraph Co. followed the example of 

the telephone companies in discontinuing 

time service. The order affects Western 

Union offices all over the country. 

Before the war any one wanting the 
correct time could lift a telephone re- 
ceiver from a hook and ask the opera- 
tor. Time service was free. Then when 
the United States became involved in the 
European conflict and the telephone and 
telegraph companies passed under govern- 
ment control, Postmaster General Albert S. 
Burleson ordered the time information ser- 
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vice of some telephone companies abolished. 
In other words, as an efficiency war miea- 
sure, he ordered that telephone operators 
were not to pass the time of day to sub- 
scribers, and that if any subscriber thought 
he could not do without time service, he 
would have to call the Western Union. 

When the war ended, the telephone com- 
panies decided that the new rule should 
be continued in effect and many other com- 
panies adopted a similar rule. 

The Western Union now has found 
itself unable to carry the burden. In New . 
York City alone there were thousands of 
calls from persons wanting the time. A 
check-up revealed that on one day 25,000 
persons telephoned for the time. 

The efficiency expert concluded that this 
would never do. If the increase in the 
number of calls continued, the company 
would be compelled to put in additional 
trunk lines to handle them. So they took 
the matter up with company officials, and 
orders were sent out to discontinue all 
time of day information beginning on Sep- 
tember 1. 


Southern Indiana Company Pur- 
chases Dubois County System. 
Purchase of the Dubois County Tele- 

phone Co., of Huntingburg, Ind., includ- 

ing the eight exchanges and property with 

a valuation given as $350,000, by those in 

control of the Southern Indiana Telephone 

& Telegraph Co., with home offices at 

Seymour, was announced on August 26. 

The Dubois county company has ex- 

changes at Birdseye, Dubois, Ferdinand, 

Haysville, Ireland, Jasper, St. Anthony 

and Schnellville, with a total of approxi- 

mately 2,750 telephones, of which 650 are 
common battery. 

L. C. Griffitts, of Seymour, president of 
the Southern Indiana, said that he and his 
associates had plans for the organization 
of a holding company which temporarily 
would take over the Dubois plants, prop- 
erties in Jefferson county and exchanges 
in two or three other southern Indiana 
counties, for which negotiations are in 
progress. 

Stockholders of the Southern Indiana 
and the holding company are Mr. Grif- 
fitts, H. H. Carter and E. S. Welch, of 
Seymour; Carl H. Mote, of Indianapolis, 
and John S. Kent, of Chicago. The prop- 
erties held by the two companies are said 
to have a valuation of $3,000,000. 


Wyoming Man Purchases Tele- 
phone Plants in Nebraska. 

George Larkin of Wyoming, formerly 
in the employ of the Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. at its exchange at North 
Platte, has purchased the properties at 
Brady and Maxwell, Neb., for $11,200 
from the heirs of Bruce Brown, who died 
from an operation a year or two ago. Mr. 
Larkin proposes to expend considerable 
money in improving the properties. 
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It is not possible to speak of the de- 
velopment of the telephone without re- 
membering how closely associated with 
that development is this great and beauti- 
ful city which has played so prominent a 
part in the destinies of the American 
people since that day in 1682 when Wil- 
liam Penn landed on the shores of the 
state which has immortalized his name. 

While today you are celebrating the 
150th anniversary of the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence by the hold- 
ing of a great industrial exhibition, 50 
years ago at this time there was being 
held in this city a similar exhibition in 
commemoration of the 100th anniversary 
of that historic event, and on that occa- 
sion the telephone was first exhibited to an 
amazed and almost incredulous public. 

In the intervening years between then 
and now, this wonderful instrument has 
become an indispensable utility in every 
civilized country, until there are now over 
26 million telephones in service throughout 
the world. Of this number, 17,145,000, or 
nearly 66 per cent, are in the United States 
and Canada. 

As a Canadian I am proud of the fact 
that Canada ranks next to the United 
States as having the second highest tele- 
phone development of the countries of the 
world, the United States having 16,073,000 
or 142 telephones per 1,000 population, and 
Canada, 1,073,000, or 116 telephones per 
1,000 population; New Zealand taking 
third place with 87 telephones per 1,000 
population. In other words, the United 
States has one telephone for every seven 
persens, Canada one for every 8.6, and 
New Zealand one for every 11.5 persons. 

3efore leaving the subject of the gen- 
eral development of the telephone, I would 
like to direct your attention to the follow- 
In 1900, or after 25 
what then 


ing significant facts. 
years’ development by was 
known as the “Bell monopoly,” there were 
less than 700,000 telephones in the United 
States and less than 50,000 telephones in 
Canada, an average development of 28,000 
a year for the United States and 2,500 a 
year for Canada. Since the advent of In- 
dependent telephony in 1900, the average 
development in the United States has been 
615,000 a year and in Canada, 41,000 a 


year. 

I would like to ask this question: Would 
there have been this greatly accelerated de- 
velopment had there been no Independent 
telephone business? I answer emphatically : 


No. 





The evolution of the business may have 
demonstra‘e that under 
present competition involving 
duplication of plant is undesirable; never- 


such as to 


conditions 


been 


theless the magnificent standing of the 
telephone industry today is due to those 
men who put their brains, energy and 


money into the Independent telephone busi- 
and by their aggressiveness placed 
telephones in millions of homes where they 


ness, 
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would not be today, and by competition 
Bell from a selfish 
lethargy into a realization of the fact that 
they were the servants of the people and 
that if they did not meet the demand for 


aroused the interests 


service, you would. 
Coming directly to the 
upon which I am supposed to address you, 


more subject 
I] may say that I am naturally more in- 
terested in my own Province of Ontario, 
a province with a from east to 
west of 1,000 miles, with an area of 407,- 
000 square miles and a population of ap- 


sweep 


proximately three million people. 

The total telephone development is 511,- 
286, or 174 per thousand population: in 
other words, one telephone for every 5.8 
this number, 400,601 are 
owned and operated by The Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada, which is under the 
jurisdiction of a federal board known as 
“The Board of 


persons. Of 


Railway Commissioners 
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for Canada.” The balance of 110,685, are 
independently owned and operated by ap- 
proximately 640 companies, municipalities 
or individuals, being under the jurisdic- 
tion of “The Ontario Railway & Municipal 
3oard” the telephone branch of which is 
under my supervision. 

Up to 1900 there were not more than 
ten rural telephone systems in operation in 
Ontario, and in 1904, according to the best 
available records, there less than 
1,500 farm telephones in the province. In 
1903 I was asked by Sir William Mulock, 
then Postmaster General of Canada, and 
now Chief Justice of Ontario, to make a 
report upon telephone the 
Dominion. Two years later Sir William 
Mulock secured the appointment of a se- 
lect commit:ee of the House of Com- 
mons to inquire and report upon telephone 
conditions in Canada and 
was the first witness before that commit- 


were 


conditions in 


elsewhere. | 
tee, being afterwards appointed technical 
adviser to the committee. 

Valuable assistance was rendered to the 
committee by the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
by the furnishing of oral and documentary 
evidence. This evidence, together 
that of Bell witnesses and others, was cir- 
culated throughout the Dominion, 6,000 
copies of the proceedings being distributed 
daily while the committee sitting. 
This publicity resulted in the awakening 
of the farmers to the value of rural tele- 
phone service in all parts of Canada, and 


members of 


with 


was 


more particularly in Ontario. 

Up to 1910 the telephone systems in 
Ontario were not subject to any legisla- 
tive control; they just grew “like Topsy,” 
with no one to interfere with them, once 
they were granted by their township coun- 
cils the right to use the highways. In 
cases they even built their lines 
without any such permission, and no one 
bothered them. The result of this 
cedure was that there was no attempt to 
with an- 


some 
pro- 


coordinate these one 
other. 

The tendency up to that time had been 
to compete rather than cooperate. Parallel 


lines were built on many highways, dupli- 


systems 


cate systems were constructed in some 
towns and villages; and the general idea 
prevailed, as it also did in the United 


1 


States, that the telephone problem would 
be solved by competition. Experience has, 
however, proved that this theory has out 
lived its usefulness. 

There was also a danger at that tim 
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of these systems becoming controlled by 
The Bell Telephone Co. of Canada. So 
with the object of improving the then- 
existing conditions, I suggested to I. B. 
Lucas, a minister in the Ontario govern- 
ment, the desirability of placing the Inde- 
pendent telephone systems of the prov- 
ince under the jurisdiction of the Ontario 
Railway & Municipal Board. 

By his direction I drafted “The Ontario 
Telephone Act, 1910,” it being enacted by 
the legislature in that year. This act was 
afterwards consolidated with “The Loca! 
Municipal Telephone Act, 1908” (which 
is now part II of “The Ontario Telephone 
Act, 1918”) and has been amended from 
time to time until it now comprises 125 
sections as compared with 30 sections in 
the two original acts. 

The act vests the board with the duty of 
superintending the 
For that purpose, 


the carrying out of 
provisions of the act. 
the board is given all necessary powers and 
authority over and in respect of any per- 
son, company or municipality owning or 
operating a telephone system or line. Its 
duties include: 


1. The hearing and deciding of applica- 
tions or complaints in regard to any mat- 
ter within the scope of the act, including 
the revision of charges, complaints as to 
service, paralleling of lines, neglect to in- 
terchange service, etc. 

2. The approval of charges, agreements 
for interchange of service, transfer of 
ownership, municipal franchises, debenture 
by-laws, ete. 

3. The fixing of terms for the furnish- 
ing of service where the parties cannot 
agree, for interchange of service, for the 
joint use of pole leads, and of the price 
to be paid by municipalities proposing to- 
establish systems for any existing plant 
within any such municipality. 

4. The fixing of specifications for the 
construction and maintenance of telephone 
lines. 

5. The granting of the right to use the 
highways in unorganized territory, and to 
parallel existing pole leads wherever de- 
sirable in the public interest. 


Policy of the Board. 

While the functions of the board are to 
control and regulate, its policy has always 
heen to assist rather than retard the sys- 
tems under its jurisdiction in the de- 
velopment and operation of telephone serv- 
ice. The board and its officers are always 
ready to furnish advice and assistance to 
any person or municipality interested in 
the establishment of telephone service, and 
much good work is done along this line. 
Existing systems are encouraged to submit 
their problems to the board at all times, 
and in this way many difficulties 
4 without the 
formal hearings. 


are 


“eared away necessity of 


\Vhile it is not possible for its decisions 
to always satisfy both parties, I am con- 


Vinced that the board enjoys the con- 
lidence of the vast majority of those oper- 
ating telephone systems, and their sub- 
scrihers, throughout the province; and 
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even if they had the opportunity, no one 
would entertain the thought of reverting 
to the old order of things before the act 
came into existence. 
Provisions of 1910 Ontario Act. 
Some of the more important provisions 
of the act are: 


1. Every system shal] furnish a prompt 
and efficient service, the board having 
authority, with that object in view, to 
prescribe specifications as to construction 
and maintenance. 

2. Systems may, if necéssary for the 
efficiency of the service, repair any equip- 
ment owned by a subscriber at his cost. 

3. Paralleling of pole leads is prohibited 
unless by consent of the board, and any 
order of the board to prevent unnecessary 
duplication of lines is final. 

4. Service applied for must be furnished 
upon terms agreed upon by applicant and 
the system, or as prescribed by the board. 

5. Board may give system right to con- 
struct in any town, village or township for 
purpose of carrying out any order it may 
make. 

6. Interchange of service may be or- 
dered on terms and conditions prescribed 
by the board where parties fail to agree. 

7. The sale or transfer of any system 
must be approved by the board. 

8. All charges must be approved by the 
board. 

9. A company may be ordered to main- 
tain a depreciation fund, and the moneys 
belonging to such fund cannot be used for 
any other purpose than reconstruction, ex- 
cept by consent of the board. 

10. Stock or bond issues or loans 
tending beyond 12 months must be 
proved by the board. 

11. The interference 
equipment so as to prevent the p-coper 
transmission of conversations over any 
circuit, the divulging by operators or other 
persons of the purport of conversations 
overheard, and the use of profane, inde- 
cent or grossly insulting language over any 
telephone line are prohibited and subject 
to penalties of $25, or 30 days’ imprison- 
ment for each offense. 


ex- 
ap- 


with, or use of 


There are in Ontario today approxi- 
mately 130,000 farm telephones, about 30,- 
000 of these being owned and operated by 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, and the 
remaining 100,000 by Independent systems. 

These systems are widely diversified in 
regard to their manner of organization, 
type of equipment and cost of service and 
may be divided into four classes, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Systems operated by 
partners. 

2. Systems operated by dividend-paying 
companies. 

3. Systems operated on the cooperative 
plan. 

4. Systems operated under part II of 
“Ontario Telephone Act, 1918.” 

Systems under classes one and two are 
operated as commercial enter- 
prises, the charges being fixed at a rate 


ordinary 


sufficient to cover the cost of operation, 
maintenance, provide for depreciation and 
return a reasonable interest on the invest- 
ment. The annual charges vary from $10 
to $25, the actual amount being governed 
by a number of conditions, viz: 


individuals or 








(a) Cost of switchboard operation. 

(b) Type of construction. 

(c) Number of stations per mile of cir- 
cuit. 

(d) Number of stations on each circuit. 

(e) Whether subscriber purchases his 
telephone. 

(£) Whether subscriber contributes any 


material or labor. 
(g) Whether 
own ba‘teries. 
The switchboard operation is 
governed by the number of stations term- 
inating at one central office, the number of 
such offices where there is free trunking 
between 


subscriber renews his 


cost of 


and 
whether a continuous or day service only 
is furnished. The facilities available for 
securing operators is important 
factor. 


two or more switchboards, 


also an 


Where there are a sufficient number of 
stations to keep an operator fully em- 
ployed, the cost of switching per station 
will be less than where such cost has to 
be divided among a lesser number of sub- 
scribers; and where there is free trunking 
between two or switchboards, the 
expenses per telephone will be necessarily 
higher, for not only must more operators 
be emploved, but the maintenance of the 
trunks and rent, heat, light and taxes of 
each office must be provided for. 


more 


It may be here mentioned that approxi- 
mately 350 Ontario operate 
their own switchboards, while the lines of 
295 systems, with 25,000 
rate upon the switchboards of 
Telephone Co. 

Fee for Switchboard Service. 

In the latter an annual 
fee per station of $3 for day service and 
from $4 to $15 for continuous service, is 
paid to that company, the amount of the 
fee being graded according to the total 
number of local and rural subscribers con- 
nected with the exchange where the serv- 
ice is provided. 


systems in 


stations, termi- 


The Bell 


case of these 


The day service fee only 
applies where the Bell company is not fur- 
nishing its subscribers with continuous ser- 
vice. These fees also cover the furnishing 
by the Bell company of the circuits neces- 
sary to bring the connecting system lines 
from the town or city limits to the central 
office, a minimum fee equal to eight tele- 
phones being required for each circuit. 
The cost of construction, and therefore 
the amount of investment upon which in- 
terest must be earned, depend, in addition 
to the factors mentioned in (c) and (d), 
upon. whether the circuits are grounded or 
metallic, upon the length and diameter of 
the poles used, and the nature of the 
ground in which the latter are set, whether 
reck or the number of 
poles per mile and the manner of construc- 
tion, whether standard or otherwise. 


soil; also upon 
Then 
again, systems which were cons‘ructed at 
pre-war cost, have a much smaller invest- 
ment per station than those established 
within the last few years, the latter cost- 


ing from 69 per cent to 100 per cent more. 
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A few of the older systems are still 
operating over grounded circuits, upon 
poles much below standard sizes, and for 
that reason are carrying along at low 
rates. Needless to say, however, in these 
cases the subscriber gets what he pays for 
in the matter of service. 

A reduction of from $2 to $5 per an- 
num is made by some systems where a 
subscriber purchases his telephone or fur- 
nishes material or labor. This is done with 
a view to relieving the system of a por- 
tion of the installation cost. 


Charges and Costs. 

The practice of allowing subscribers to 
take care of battery renewals is to be dis- 
couraged as it tends to poor service. A 
number of systems have already been re- 
quired to change their policy in this re- 
gard, and in a short time the board will 
insist that all annual charges shall cover 
battery renewals. 

The general charges prevailing in 
classes 1 and 2, where these systems fur- 
nish all the equipment, provide metallic 
circuits and give continuous service, range 
from $15 to $18 per annum. Where a 
higher rate is charged, it is usually in 
sparsely-settled districts where few sub- 
scribers per mile of pole lead are obtair- 
able or where, owing to difficulties of con- 
struction the cost of installation is higher, 
as for instance, in the Muskoka, Parry 
Sound, Nipissing and Thunder Bay dis- 
tricts. Higher rates also prevail where 
rural lines terminate at and have the ad- 
vantage of local service in large Bell cen- 
ters such as Ottawa, London, Windsor. 

Systems under class 3 are companies or 
associations in which the subscribers fur- 
nish the capital but do not receive divi- 
dends. Each subscriber pays his share of 
the cost of establishing the system, which 
in pre-war times ranged from $35 to 
$75. Subscribers are then assessed with 
the actual cost of maintenance and switch- 
ing each year. The cost varies from $3 
to $10 per telephone. The minimum 
charge is made possible by the fact that 
the subscribers, being mutually interested 
in keeping down the cost of maintenance, 
contribute the necessary labor for repairs 
without cost to the system, and renew the 
batteries at their own expense. 

The executive expenses of these systems 
are insignificant, for the only official re- 
ceiving remuneration is the secretary, who 
is paid only a nominal sum, and in some 
cases his services are voluntary. The cost 
of these systems in many cases is consider- 
ably reduced by the fact that the sub- 
scribers contribute much free labor and, 
in some instances, furnish the poles. It 
is obvious, however, that if there were 
added to the annual charges paid by these 
subscribers, the value of their gratuitous 
labor on repairs, the expense of battery 
renewals, depreciation, and interest on the 
investment, the cost of this so called “co- 
operative” service would be at least the 
equivalent of the rates charged by com- 
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panies operating upon sound commercial 
principles. 

In my opinion, while this class of system 
served its purpose in the earlier days as 
educating the farmer to the value of rural 
telephone service, they have outlived their 
usefulness, for the reason that the meth- 
ods adopted in their operation do not pro- 
duce satisfactory service. 

With a view to remedying these condi- 
tions, legislation was enacted requiring all 
these systems to become incorporated 
under “The Ontario Companies Act” and 
many of them have been reorganized 
within the last two or three years. Pres- 
sure is being gradually brought to bear 
upon those systems which are still unin- 
corporated, and it is anticipated that better 
conditions will prevail in the future. The 
situation, however, is one which requires 
careful handling as many members of 
these mutual associations resent any in- 
terference with their right to handle their 
affairs in their own way. 


Consolidations of Systems. 
An effort is being also made to reduce 


the number of small systems by consoli- 
dating them wherever their lines terminate 
at the same point, thereby making it pos- 
sible to operate under uniform conditions 
and with greater efficiency. For instance, 
there are many towns and villages which 
form the center of a number of separate 
systems comprising from 10 to 20 sub- 
scribers, each of whoma assumes responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of his service, 
the following being examples: 

Woodstock, 11 systems totaling 152 tele- 
phones. 

Cobden, 13 systems totaling 259 tele- 
phones. 

Chesley, 15 systems totaling 368 tele- 
phones. 

Owen Sound, 17 systems totaling 758. 

It is unnecessary to say how much more 
efficient the service would be if at each of 
these places these systems were operated 
as one company under an executive re- 
sponsible for their construction and 
maintenance. An effort is being made to 
bring about this result, and in a number 
of cases it has met with success. The 
chief deterrent is a fear on the part of the 
subscribers that reorganization will in- 
crease the cost of service, but as the de- 


mand for greater efficiency increases this 


difficulty will be removed. 


Systems under Class 4 are those estab- 
lished under part II of “The Ontario 
Telephone Act” which provides machinery 
whereby any number of landowners in a 
municipality in excess of ten may organize 
a telephone system, the money necessary 
for the establishment or extension of such 
system being provided by the issue of 
municipal debentures, repayable in ten or 
more annual installments of principal and 
interest, which installments are a charge 
against the property of the subscribers. 
Those ratepayers, who are not subscribers, 
have no obligations in respect of these sys- 
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tems, and their properties cannot be as- 
sessed for telephone purposes. 

These systems are vested in the munici- 
pality in trust for the benefit of the sub- 
scribers, and may be managed by the munic- 
ipal council or a board of three commis- 
sioners whichever the subscribers may 
decide. Management by commissioners pre- 
vails generally among those systems al- 
ready established under this class. Their 
organization is analogous to that of an in- 
corporated company, the commissioners 
having the same functions as directors, 
being elected annually by the subscribers 
who, with the exception of having no in- 
vestment and, therefore, receiving no divi- 
dends, in all other respects enjoy the same 
rights and privileges as shareholders. The 
more important provisions in regard to 
these systems are as follows: 


1. Upon the petition of not less than ten 
assessed landowners, the municipal council 
may pass a by-law providing for the estab- 
lishment of a telephone system, and 
authorizing the mayor or reeve to borrow 
the necessary money to carry out the work, 
all sums so borrowed to be repaid out of 
the proceeds of the sale of debentures to 
be issued under a by-law to be passed 
within two years from the date of the 
establishment by-law ; 

2. The petition is a binding contract on 
the part of each petitioner to pay in equal 
shares the cost of establishing and main- 
taining the proposed system by an annual 
special rate to be levied upon his property 
for ten years, or with the board’s approval 
fifteen. No name may be removed from 
the petition without the consent of the 
board. 

3. The system may be extended into any 
adjacent municipality with the consent of 
the council of such municipality, or with 
the approval of the board upon the peti- 
tion of ten assessed landowners in such 
municipality. 

4. The system may be extended into an 
unorganized township with the approval 
of the board. 

5. The by-law for the establishment of 
the system must be approved by the board. 

6. The debenture by-law does not re- 
quire the assent of the electors, but it is 
not valid until approved by the board. 

Where it is necessary to reconstruct, 
replace or alter a system or any part there- 
of, the board may authorize the municipal 
council to pass the necessary by-law and 
issue debentures to pay for the work. 

8. If it is proposed to establish a sys- 
tem upon highways along which the poles 
and wires of a company are already 
erected, the municipality must offer to pur- 
chase such system at a fixed price. If the 
company does not accept the price so of- 
fered, the board may determine the price 
to be offered; and if such price is not ac- 
cepted within 30 days, the municipality 
may expropriate the system of the com- 
pany by arbitration under “The Municipal 
Act,” or it may proceed to erect its own 
poles and wires. 

9. All charges must be approved by the 
board and may be placed upon the col- 
lector’s roll and collected in the same man- 
ner as other taxes. 

10. When a subscriber has paid all in- 
stallments of principal and interest as pro- 
vided in the debenture by-law, providing 
for the installation of his telephone, he is 
released from all further liability shou! 
he wish to discontinue his service. 

(Please turn to page 32.) 
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Se thrilling but legendary ride of Dick 

Turpin the notorious highwayman is a 
fiction which has nevertheless served its 
purpose for many years in entertaining 
both reader and theatre-goer. 


There was in fact a Dick Turpin who 
plied his nefarious trade as a cattle and 
horse thief at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century. He was convicted at York 
Assizes and hanged there in 1739. 


Dick Turpin’s ride, from London to York, 
on his mare, Black Bess, immortalized by 
Harrison Ainsworth in his romance 
‘fRookwood’’, is however pure fiction. 


By way of contrast, the ancient city of 
York, the goal of Turpin and the scene of 
his trial and execution, furnishes the present 
generation with an excellent example of 
accomplished fact, having been equipped 
with A. T. M. (Strowger) Automatic 
Telephones in 1925 
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When writing to Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Please mention TELEPHONY. 
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When writing to Autcsatic Electric Inc., pleass mention TELEPHONY. 
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WAtlantic Meets Pacific— 
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The Panama Canal is the world’s greatest time saver. Ships 
now pass from ocean to ocean in a few days where in times past 


weeks and months were consumed in making the long and arduous 
journey around Cape Horn. 
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It is entirely fitting that Strowger Automatic equipment, the 
most effective time saver in the realm of telephonic communication, 


has been installed by Automatic Electric Inc. for all exchanges of 
the Panama Canal Zone. 
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That Strowger Automatic equipment meets the high standards 
and rigid requirements of the Panama Canal Zone Commission and, 
in spite of unusually severe climatic conditions, is now operating in 

a highly satisfactory manner, adds increased 
weight to the reputation this equipment has 
established as the most efficient means of 
meeting present and future telephone require- 
ments that it is possible to obtain. 
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Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 1033 West Van Buren St. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 








When writing to Automatic Electric Inc., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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Operating Personnel and Records 


Selecting the Right Type of Operator—Maintaining a Complete Set of Up-to- 
Date Records—Alphabetical Arrangement of Subscribers—Clear Switchboard 
Markings Important — Record of All Incoming Calls a Weighty Matter 


Trafic Superintendent, The Emporia Telephone Co., 


“Service—Service that Serves.” This 
should be the motto of every traffic em- 
ploye. It is up to the traffic folks to 
deliver “Service” after the commercial de- 
partment has arranged for the installation 
and collected for it, and after the plant 
department has installed and. maintained 


By R. E. Long, 


heavier sister. If you wish speed and 
accuracy, do not use the fleshy girls for 
operators, for they are inclined to be 
happy-go-easy persons and will never de- 
velop into a first-class operator or 
supervisor. 

The extremes as to complexion do not 
































it. It must not only be “service” but make good operators. Stick with the 
“service that serves” 60 minutes an hour medium blonde or brunette. Some say 
| NAME PAIR 
TELEPHONE NO. | ADDRESS 
REGULAR OTHER 
EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT pere 
toe TERMINAL 
DATE. ORDER INSTALLER 
inj’: NO. 
DATE) | ORDER INSTALLER CABLE 
our: NO. 
Pos. PANEL | sack 
CLAS$ OF SERVICE 
EXTRA LISTING 

















Form of ‘card Telephone Record Showing Name of Subscriber, Street Address, Kind and 
Class of Equipment, Etc. 


and 24 hours: a day, 365 days a year, year 
in and yeat out. 

Now how is the traffic department going 
to maintain! this “Service that serves”? It 
can only;,be, done by keeping a well-trained 
force of operators and up-to-date traffic 
records, 

To have ‘good operators it is necessary 
to be careful in selecting your student 
operators. Select girls who have a good 
education; they should have a high school 
education if possible, and are all the better 
if they have had college training. 

They should be neat in appfearatige. Thé 
girl who is poorly dressed but neat, who 
does not have her face or lips rouged, and 
ranges from 17 to 22 years of age, will 
make the best operator. She must have 
good hearing and eyesight. Every appli- 
cant should be required to pass a physical 
examination, as good health is very essen- 
tial, and if hér health is bad she cannot 
qualify for,.and meet, the qualifications of 
a good operator. 


The tall, slender girl-is the, best,type, 


she has more “pep” than ‘her! ware: 





-have her instruct. the new operator. 
‘' advisable “to let this:“same operator in 


that blondes make better local operators 
than brunettes and that a brunette makes 
a better toll operator. After watching this 
for several years, I do not believe that 
it holds true, but the physical make-up 
of an operator does have a lot to do with 
her success. 

After you have eomnaet the operator, 
see that she is properly trained. Do not 
just place her at the board and let her get 
it anyway she sees fit. Select the best 
and most perfect operator you have, and 
It is 


struct her until she is ready to be assigned 
a position ; also have all students instructed 
by the same persons, so your operators 
will be uniformly trained. 

After they are trained and placed on 
regular tricks, they should be coached and 
instructed from time to time. This should 
be done by supervisors who are trained 
for this particular work and understand 
their responsibility, both as to the opera- 
tor the company, and to the subscribers. 

co etthine should be done: continually and, | 
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Emporia, Kans. 


by carefully choosing your operators and 
promoting them as they increase in their 
knowledge of the work, an office can 
always have some operator ready to take 
the place of another operator, in case of 
resignation, sickness, or if an operator is 
discharged. 

The person who is responsible for “serv- 
ice that serves” should see that there is 
always someone ready to take another’s 
place, no matter if it is the best operator, 
supervisor, or even the chief operator. 
This is the only way that you can assure 
the public of satisfactory uniform service. 
It is just as much the duty of a telephone 
company to keep an organization that can- 
not be crippled by the loss of one or more 
employes as it is its duty to repair and 
keep the telephones working perfectly. 


Records. 

The traffic department should have a 
complete set of up-to-date records. A card 
record of all telephones by numerical 
order should be maintained. This should 
show the name of the subscriber, street 
address, kind and class of equipment, rate, 
date installed, by whom, panel and jack, 
extra listing if any, and space for date 
removed. 

This numerical card record should be 
within easy reach of the chief operator or 
information operator for quick reference. 
When an order is received, requiring re- 
moving a telephone, the card should be 
removed from active file, the date re- 
moved noted in »roper space, and the card 
then filed alphabetically in a dead file for 
future reference. 


A record of subscribers arranged 
alphabetically should be maintained. This 
record should show the subscriber’s name, 
street address, and telephone number. It 
is usually the latest issue of the telephone 
directory, indexed for quick reference, 
inter-leafed with a blank sheet for listing 


.additions and changes between issues of 
. the directory. 


In the larger offices it is sometimes found 
worthwhile to prepare and maintain a 
street address directory. If a record of 
this kind is kept, it should be arranged 
alphabetically by streets and the name and 
telephone number of each __ subscriber 
listed, following the proper street number. 

It is very important that all records be 
kept up-to-date each day as the orders 
are received from the plant department. 
An error, or a few hours’ delay, in -posting 
the proper information on the records may 
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cause the giving to some subscriber of in- 
correct information. 
Switchboard markings are a very im- 


portant part of traffic records. This is 
especially true in offices that have multiple 
switchboards with a large party-line de- 
velopment. Any markings can be used, 
but, whatever system or code of markings 
is used, should be uniform and kept up- 
to-date. The switchboard markings should 
be plain, and a good plan is to have the 
board checked and painted twice a year. 

A straight line needs no designation. A 
full party line can be designated by a red 
line under the jack. Each party on a 
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four-party line can be represented by a 
quadrant of the jack—thus if the line is 
not a full line, the quadrant should be 
painted off with white. Paint the quadrant 
green to indicate a change in number; 
calls for the old number should be re- 
ferred to the multiple marking operator, 
or the operator can refer to a change bul- 
letin posted on the switchboard. 

“No toll” numbers may be indicated 
with a yellow circle around the jack for 
straight lines, and the quadrant painted 
yellow for party lines. Trunks to P. B. 
Xs., or places of business that have more 
than one line or telephone, should be tied 
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together with a white line under the jacks. 
It is very essential that all trunks to P. B. 
Xs., or places of business that have two 
or more trunks or lines, be assigned num- 
bers that are consecutive, as this reduces 
the operators’ work and lessens errors. 

Pay stations can be indicated with green 
around the jack, and other markings for 
special cases, as city firemen numbers, 
may be indicated with red painting or a 
red lamp cap. 

All trunks to long distance, rural, in- 
formation or other special trunks should 
be clearly indicated on the strip above or 
below the jacks. 


Different Phases of Traffic Work 


Cooperation Necessary Between Tributary and Toll Centers to Obtain the 
Best Results—The Coin Box Situation—Papers Presented at Traffic Con- 
ference Held During Rochestér Convention of New York Up-State Association 


Cooperation Between the Toll 
Center and Tributary Offices. 
My Miss S. E. Neary, 
Traveling Supervisor, Wayne Telephone 
Co., Newark, N. Y. 
Cooperation is a subject about which a 
great deal is said and also written; we 
have heard so much about it that it would 
almost seem as though it would become 
our watchword. We know that coopera- 
tion is necessary in all lines of work to 
obtain the best results, thus giving good 
service. However, sometimes cooperation 
does not extend much farther than the 

office in which we are working. 

How often do we forget cooperation 
when it comes to dealing with tributary 
offices or distant toll centers. The toll 
center operator thinks that the tributary 
office is small and, therefore, quite unim- 
portant; and the tributary operator thinks 
that the toll center operator does not give 
the attention to her tickets that she does 
to those filed at her owp office. The toll 
center is just as respons.ble for completing 
the tributary work as she is for complet- 
ing tickets from her own office, and the 
operator from the tributary office should 
make it just as easy as possible for her to 
complete the calls. ; 

In the tributary office where she takes 
the details of the call from the subscriber, 
the operator should be very careful that 
all the necessary information for reaching 
the called party has been obtained. If this 
is done, time can be saved by the toll 
center in not having to verify details and 
also in locating the called party. 

The tributary operator should verify 
spelling of names, numbers, and addresses 
with the subscriber before dismissing him. 
She should also obtain the calling party’s 
name on the ticket. Many of the small 
otfices do not think that this is necessary, 
but it is just as important at the tributary 
as at the toll center for billing purposes. 





All tickets received at the toll center from 
a tributary office should be repeated back 
to the operator before dismissing her. 

When the toll operator is ready to start 
work on the call, she should order the 
tributary office to hold the calling party’s 
line. This is done so that the toll center 
operator will not encounter any delays in 
reaching the calling station when ready 
to give a report. The toll center should 
give all reports directly to the calling 
party herself instead of to the tributary 
operator. By passing the report to the 
subscriber the toll operator can ask any 
questions which will help her to complete 
the call. 

Much time is lost if this practice is not 
followed. For instance, the tributary 
office answers, accepts the report, closes 
her key, and the toll center waits on the 
line for an answer as to what report to 
give the called station; who is also waiting 
at the telephone. It may require several 
minutes of valuable time because the tribu- 
tary operator may have to answer a local 
call between times. The toll center opera- 
tor is responsible for completing the 
tributary traffic and, therefore, she is 
anxious to obtain further information on 
the call than the local operator would con- 
sider necessary. 

It has been noticed that some operators 
in routing calls to tributary offices ask for 
the tributary office instead of the toll 
center. This necessitates the through 
operator asking what the toll center is, or 
looking up the routing when the routing to 
the toll center is probably posted at her 
position. 

Calls to tributary offices should be 
routed to the toll center and passed in 
this manner: “Greenville, 28,” or if no 
number appears on the ticket, “Greenville, 
Edward Johnson.” If the terminating toll 
center says, “I’ll give you Greenville,” the 
operator will then understand that the 


called place is reached over ringdown 
trunks.. If a BY or DA report is re- 
ceived from the tributary office, she should 
reach the terminating toll center and leave 
a call order. 

In order to have cooperation it is quite 
necessary that the toll center and tributary 
office use the same standard operating 
methods. The tributary office will say, 
“Oh, we can’t do that in our office. The 
subscribers won’t stand for anything like 
that.” There are few subscribers who can- 
not be won over to any practice which is 
going to give them better service, and 
using the standard operating methods is 
the only way to give a standard grade of 
service. 

On the other hand, the toll center must 
understand that while in most cases she 
has only one class of work to take care 
of, the operator’s work in the small office 
is varied, often including that local opera- 
tor, cashier, bookkeeper, etc., and all of 
the work is usually taken care of by one 
operator. 

If the toll center could only visit the 
tributary office, she would appreciate the 
work that is handled in a smaller office. 
Also if the operators of the small offices 
could be given the opportunity to go to 
their toll center offices for a visit or a 
conference, I’m sure it would do more 
toward creating a better feeling between 
the offices than anything else. The knowl- 
edge that the voice at the other end of the 
line does not belong to some old “crab,” 
as she is sometimes termed, but to one 
who really and truly desires to give good 
service, will be effective in removing the 
strife between the toll center and tributary 
office. 

For instance, in our company we have 
only four tributary offices. Two are com- 
pany-owned; one is a two-way tributary, 
and one is an Independent connecting corm- 
pany. This last tributary office, which has 
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an exceptionally good toll business, was 
constantly having trouble with the toll 
center. This is the way the traffic was 
handled from this office: 

The tributary office made out her own 
tickets, passed them to the toll center, and 
gave all the reports to the subscribers. In 
fact, the toll center did not have anything 
to do with the subscribers at the tributary 
office as all the work was relayed through 
the local operator. She also timed her 
tickets with a small watch and would 
often dispute the time shown on the tickets 
timed with a calculagraph at the toll cen- 
ter. The tickets from the toll center were 
sent to her for billing, but they preferred 
billing from their own tickets. 

After many attempts to change this 
practice, we finally convinced this tributary 
office of the advantages of having her sub- 
scribers pass their calls direct to the toll 
center, and to have the long distance 
operator give the reports direct to the sub- 
scriber. The company also accepts the 
time shown on the tickets timed by the 
calculagraph and bills its subscribers from 
our toll tickets. 

The operators have accepted invitations 
to visit the toll center and to attend our 
company conferences, and the chief opera- 
tor at the toll center makes a special effort 
to pay an occasional visit to the tributary 
office. We have helped the chief operator 
of this toll center to standardize her work 
so that she is handling her work as well 
as any of our own offices. 

As a result of this cooperation, the toll 
center is saving a great deal of time in 
handling the tributary work, which of 
course is to our advantage. The revenue 
of the tributary office has increased on 
account of completing more tickets and 
more accurate timing, and the subscribers 
are very much pleased with the new 
practice. 

Too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
value of cooperation between the toll cen- 
ter and tributary offices. Cooperation and 
harmony among employes is necessary to 
attain the good will and confidence of the 
subscribers. 


The Operator’s Part in Reducing 
Coin Box Shortages. 
By Miss HFLEN RINGWoop, 

Chief Operator, Main Office, Rochester 
Telephone Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
One of the important features of the 
telephone business today is the post pay 

or coin-box situation. 

Coin-box telephones in Rochester have 
in the last five years increased 60 per 
cent and the revenue 44 per cent. Of 
post pay telephones in Rochester, 65 per 
cent are located in the Main central 
office; 13% per cent of the total traffic 
is post pay business. I dare say the more 
pay telephones installed, the more cash 
business we will do, for since the ad- 
vent of the metered message service in 
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our business places, non-subscribers have 
become educated to use the public pay 
station, and time is well spent in coach- 
ing and training the girls assigned to this 
work, 

Observations should be taken so as to 
check and keep at a minimum discrepan- 
cies that do occur, for if not watched 
carefully they will result in a loss of 
revenue to our company, as the post pay 
telephone is here to stay. Any study made 
to improve this class of service is one of 
the best advertisements the company can 
use. 

Now a word regarding our customers, 
for that is really what they are—5, 10, 25 
cents and higher if subscribers are calling 
long distance points. However, some of 
the five-cent customers seem to be getting 
« 25-cent bargain, if you take into con- 
sideration the time it takes to complete 
some of the calls. 

You will agree with me, I think, that 
all classes and types of people use coin- 
hox telephones; that is the point I would 
like you to remember. For this reason, we 
exercise extreme care in assigning opera- 
tors, and especially supervisors, to post 
pay positions, because a pleasing, courte- 
ous and business-like tone of voice will 
eliminate much of the friction that other- 
wise would result from post pay patrons. 

Our post pay operators and supervisors 
have to use great discretionary power and 
keen judgment in handling this traffic 
where we have to contend with the many 
excuses from some of the _ coin-box 
patrons, among which are the following: 
(1) Claim they deposited coin—no regis- 
ter; (2) claim they deposited coin before 
taking receiver off hook; (3) cut-offs; 
(4) wrong number on previous call; (5) 
deposit on pennies and slugs; and (6) 
faulty mechanism which has to be taken 
into consideration. 

But I am pleased to state that less than 
1 per cent of the observations taken at the 
Main central office, covering approximate- 
ly 23,000 calls—or to be exact, of this 
number, 126 calls—were referred to the 
supervisor on account of no register re- 
ceived; and of this total, 50 per cent de- 
posited coins when questioned by super- 
visor—25 per cent were given connections 
and 25 per cent hung up. 


The six groups named are handled and 
questioned about the deposit along the fol- 
lowing lines: “When did you deposit the 
coin?” “Where did you deposit the coin?” 
“Will you see if the coin has stuck in 
slot?” or “Will you tap slot lightly to 
see if the coin is lodged?” If the sub- 
scriber is trying to take advantage of the 
company and is able to do it the first time, 
we shall always have the second attempt 
to contend with, so I would suggest to 
all operators: Go slowly, carefully, and 
be courteous when explaining to subscriber, 
“We did not receive the register.” If in 
your judgment you think it necessary, ask 
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if you may talk to the proprietor, so as to 
protect the next patron who may use that 
telephone. 

In my opinion, if the subscriber is try- 
ing to get a free connection, he deserves a 
little inconvenience and will probably 
think twice before attempting it again, 
knowing that the operator is on the job. 
On the other hand, if it is coin-box trouble, 
we will be able to detect it on the next 
call from that station, providing we fol- 
low our instructions by inserting the red, 
white and blue indicators. 


Again I would like to repeat and em- 
phasize to all operators: In case of doubt 
or no register, follow your instructions 
and use the coin-box indicators. Remem- 
ber it is much better to lose a few coins 
than to offend one good subscriber, for 
what is more humiliating than to have 
your honesty questioned, and more em- 
barrassing for this wonderful company we 
represent, whose policy is now, and always 
has been “Every subscriber is honest until 
otherwise proved.” If we follow our in- 
structions, know we did our part and made 
no enemies for our organization, we 
should feel proud of the responsibility 
placed on us, for the company depends on 
our good judgment to collect the cash due 
for service given. You may say that ques- 
tioning the subscriber does not pay and is 
not good policy. So do I. But neverthe- 
less this is what keeps our loss of revenue 
in Rochester at less than % of 1 per cent 
and is the operator's part in reducing coin- 
box shortages. 


Savings Plan Proves Popular With 
United Companies’ Employes. 
Four years, ago, the United Companies 

of Abilene, Kans., put into operation the 
10 per cent saving plan. Records show 
that more than $750,000 have been saved 
in that period by the 1,300 employes of the 
companies. This money has been invested 
in sound securities, residence and bank de- 
posits. 

D. J. Eisenhower, secretary of the sav- 
ings committee, says: “Practically every 
employe is faithful in making monthly re- 
ports and saves his 10 per cent regularly. 

This employes’ savings plan has made it 
possible for many families to build and 
own their own homes. The average sav- 
ings of 1,300 employes for the four 
years is approximately $650, though some 
have saved far more than that sum.” 


Small Georgia Company Leased to 

Experienced Telephone Man. 

On August 1, the Metter Telephone Co., 
of Metter, Ga., passed into the control of 
D. C. Kennedy, who for a number of 
years was connected with the Brooklet 
Telephone Co. in Statesboro, Ga. He has 
leased the Metter company from U. >. 
Jones, who has operated it for the past 
two years. 
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Dawn of Unified Telephone Service 


‘The Old Order Yieldeth to the New’’— Cccrerative Principles Supplant De- 
structive Competition—Antagonism Relegated to the Past—Weak Links in 
Small Company Chain—Service Improved by Regular Inspection of Lines 


To begin with, what may seem a trite, 
but nevertheless true sayinz, “No chain is 
stronger than its weakest link.” Neither is 
any telephone circuit more efficient in its 
cntirety than the weakest point in that 
circuit. Were not every individual part of 
the circuits which daily carry messages 
back and forth from coast to coast as near 
mechanically and electrically perfect as is 
possible to make them, such transmission 
of messages would be an impossibility. 
Without the same degree of perfection the 
recently-made progress demonstration of 
the transmission of speech between Eng- 
land and the United States would not have 
heen possible. 

We are on the verge of a new era in the 
science of telephony. The time is not far 
distant when every telephone in the United 
States will be able to get in communica- 
tion with any other one. At the present 
time, two transcontinental lines reach from 
coast to coast by different routes, with a 
third under construction, and numerous 
feeder trunks connect with these from 
north and south. 

The old, and in the main, disastrous cut- 
throat methods formerly existing betweer 
the Bell and Independent companies are 
relegated to the past. The public has 
come to see the situation in its true light, 
and more and more growing is the demand 
for a universal telephone system, regard- 
less of who the owner of the particular 
unit serving their section may be. 

They are not greatly interested in 
whether their company is a_ Bell-owned 
interest, or whether it is financed and 
operated by local capital. What they do 
expect and demand is 24-hour telephone 
service, and they are in most cases willing 
to pay a just rate for such service; and to 
see that such rates are just is the work of 
the various public service commissions. 

Realizing that the advancement of civili- 
zation during the past 20 years has carried 
it away from the old order of things, the 
companies that are fortunate enough to 
have managements with foresight, and the 
vision of an unlimited service, are prepar- 
ing to give their subscribers the thing 
which they demand. 

During the first period of growth of 
our infant industry, our nation was more 
or less one of self-centered. communities. 
Thousands of people in the East were 
horn, raised and died contented on the 
cld homesteads where their forefathers for 
gencrations back had gone the same way. 
In the Middle West and West, families 
were located and firmly’ established, even 


By A. W. Hill 


though some of their homes may not have 
been so long established. Neighboring 
families intermarried and the communities 
were in the main settled by those bearing 
more or less distant relationship. 

What then was more natural than that 
they should be satisfied with a telephone 
system which would connect them with 
those in their own neighborhood. Outside 
of their friends and relatives and their 
doctor, storekeepers and railroad shipping 
point, there were few points where they 
wished to use telephone service. For any 














Grasp the Meaning of Money; It’s 
Highly Important. 

It is my firm conviction that most fail- 
ures—business or personal—are due 
more to an inability to grasp the mean- 
ing of money than to natural inaptitude. 
A dollar is 100 cents. Ninety cents of in- 
come cannot be stretched to make a dol- 
lar, and 110 cents of outgo cannot be so 
compressed as to be paid by a dollar.— 
R. A. Long, Chairman of the Board, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. 








rare cases, the mails were sufficient for 
their needs. 

That was the old order of things, and 
yet out of that grew competition. One 
company was operating and making a fair 
profit. The community looked good to 
some other company and it, too, estab- 
lished service, usually cutting rates to se- 
cure subscribers. To meet this competi- 
ton, the original company was also obliged 
to cut. 

Obviously both operated at little or no 
profit, with the inevitable result that the 
weaker one was either forced into a re- 
ceivership or died the death of plant de- 
terioration without money to make neces- 
sary repairs. The result was a needless 
loss of money by investors who in many 
cases could ill afford to lose it, and a feel- 
ing of bitterness and enmity toward the 
surviving company. 

With the advent of automobiles and 
motor trucks and their speedy ascent to 
the top ranks in our methods of trans- 
portation, telephone demands underwent a 
change. Business ho:scs went farther and 
farther afield for business. Motor trans- 
portation companies began to operate. With 
the practical annihilation of distance, so 
far as travel and transportation were con- 
cerned, the demand for increased long 
distance telephone service grew. Rather 
than small competitive telephone com- 
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panies, with at the best only a limited scope 
and more or less indifferent service, the 
public began to demand a system whereby 
from their individual telephone they might 
speedily be placed in communication with 
any other telephone subscriber, not only in 
their immediate vicinity but at 
points. 


distant 


This did not naturally imply that either 
Bell or Independent interests should take 
a monopoly of the business, but rather that 
they bury the hatchet and get together to 
devise adequate means to give a_ unified 
service without destructive competition and 
sharp business practices. 

In many sections this problem has been 
capably handled through the company hav- 
ing the smaller number of subscribers 
selling out to the company serving the 
larger number in that particular com- 
munity. The smaller company may sell the 
portion of the territory it ‘serves that is 
not on a paying basis and purchase from 
the other company its plant in another por- 
tion of the territory where the same con- 
dition exists. 

Such sales are of two-fold importance 
They relieve a company of plant that is not 
producing’ a reasonable income and do 
away with service duplications. All these 
changes and consolidations are direct ad- 
vances in the direction of unified service. 
This also means that, if either company 
after it has reached equitable rates where- 
by their subscribers can intercommunicate, 
has facilities for connecting with long dis- 
tance service, every portion of its plant 
must be real long distance plant: that no 
plant is stronger than its weakest point. 

The subscriber's instrument may be cor- 
rectly designed, so far as the induction 
coil, transmitter and receiver are con- 
cerned, to talk satisfactorily over long dis- 
tance circuits which may be properly 
loaded and equipped with repeaters, to 
talk from New York to San Francisco. If 
there is any trouble in holding such a con- 
versation, it is a pretty safe bet that the 
difficulty does not, in the majority of cases, 
lie in the long distance circuit. 

Lines designed for long distance trans- 
mission are carefully balanced as to ohmic 
resistance, leakage, capacity and induct- 
ance. Loading coils are placed at mathe- 
matically predetermined points to balance 
the distributed capacity of the line, or re- 
peaters are placed at the proper points to 
amplify the feeble voice waves before they 
reach the point of distortion, which would 
cause them to lose their original char- 
acteristics. 
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SHOWING:—Sands Improved Sure Contact Fuse Clips 
standard length fuses as used on 
SANDS NO. 20 TERMINAL 


SHOWING:—Screw Type Fuses and Improved Fuse Clips 
J used on 


SANDS NO. 25 TERMINAL 


L These fuses are interchangeable with W. E./7 
Fuses and similar fuses. 








SHOWING :—Improved Snap-In Type Fuse Clips and stand 
length fuses as used on 





SANDS NO. 30 TERMINAL 


The above shows the standard construction of all 
SANDS PROTECTED TERMINALS. All parts 
are the same except the bronze drop and cable 
clips, which are interchangeable. 
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When writing to Sands Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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B Section showing standard construction of all SANDS 
SOTECTED TERMINALS and Sure Contact fuse clips. 


GALV. MALLEABLE IRON POLE 
BRACKET 


PURE ZINC PANELS AND FACE 
PLATE | 


HEAVY BRONZE FUSE CLIPS of 
Improved patented design 


DROP CONNECTIONS ARE 
HEAVY screw and washer type 


STANDARD LENGTH FUSES 


STANDARD TYPES OF CARBONS 
AND DISCHARGERS 


SELF-SOLDERING NOZZLE AND 
CABLE GUARD 


HOOD WITH COPPER ROOF, has 


no sharp corners to rust and break 


No. 17 Fuse as Used in Terminal No. 25 





North Chicago, Illinois 








When writing to Sands Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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These lines and repeaters are under the 
constant surveillance of competent men, 
day and night, who make tests at regular 
intervals and patch out bad sections until 
the trouble on them may be located and 
cleared. .Thus it becomes obvious that a 
major portion of the trouble experienced 
on long distance connections is in the local 
company’s plant; some weak link between 
the instrument and the point where it con- 
nects with the long distance circuit. 

This is the problem that confronts the 
small company that desires to join in the 
movement to give unified service. Such 
trouble may be due to a poorly-soldered or 
entirely loose connection in the instrument, 
or around the main frame or switchboard 
multiple. It may be bad switchboard cords, 
causing an unbalanced condition which 
affects the connection. It may be unbal- 
anced sides of the cable pairs, either on 
the subscriber’s line or the local trunk. 

The line insulation may be poor. Bad 
joints, either sleeve or hand, may exist. 
Aerial wires may be broken at a tie wire, 
and still be held up so as not to be notice- 
able from the ground. Corroded copper 
wires placed in a sleeve and twisted with- 
out first cleaning off the »corrosion will 
often cause resistances measuring from six 
to ten ohms. Line wires, broken at tie 
wires, will offer resistances at such points 
varying from five or ten ohms up into the 
hundreds—and the worst part of it is, such 
troubles are usually intermittent. 

When the circuit is first rung on, the 
trouble often clears up and may stay clear 
until after the connection is established and 
the parties talking. Then it becomes too 
noisy for use. If the operator is fortunate 
enough to be closely supervising and has 
‘ other circuits idle, she may possibly be able 
to re-establish the connection without seri- 
ous interruption, but usually the subscriber 
is dissatisfied. Valuable time is lost, to 
say nothing of the possible failure to con- 
summate business deals in which con- 
siderable sums of money may be involved. 

All such cases lead to serious complaints 
and a resultant lack of faith in the tele- 
phone to function at vital times. 

Both for the good of local service and 
possible long distance connections, every 
company, both large and small, should by 
physical inspection and Wheatstone bridge 
measurements make sure that all circuits 
halance; that loose connections and other 
high resistance joints do not exist; that all 
cords and cord circuits carrying toll con- 
nections are balanced and free from noise; 
that open lines are free from wet weather, 
poor insulation conditions. 

These items to the small company which 
is doing little real toll business will, if 
taken care of, mean a decidedly better 
grade of service to their subscribers; and, 
when the time comes that it is enabled to 
secure trunking facilities that will enable 
it to give real long distance service, its 
plant will be ready and waiting, in first- 
class condition. 


TELEPHONY 


RURAL TELEPHONE 
GROWTH IN CANADA. 
(Continued from page 22.) 

11. In case of any deficit, it may be 
paid out of the general funds of the mu- 
nicipality and collected from the subscrib- 
ers in the same manner as any other debt 
due from them. 

12. In the event of any dispute as to the 
validity of any rate levied in respect of 
the system, the same shall be determined 
by the board, whose decision is final. 

13. Persons who, not being landowners, 
are unable to become subscribers, may rent 
service at such yearly rental as may be ap- 
proved by the board. 

14. Commissioners are elected each year 
at the annual meeting of subscribers, no 
person other than a subscriber being eli- 
gible for election. Until commissioners 
are elected, the system is under the con- 
trol of the council. Any temporary va- 
cancy in the office of commissioner is 
filled by the council with the approval of 
the board. 

15. Every system must hold its annual 
meeting in January of each year, or at 
such other time as the board may approve. 
Ten days before the annual meeting, each 
subscriber must be furnished with a finan- 
cial statement. 

16. Special meetings of subscribers may 
be called by the commissioners, or upon 
the requisition of one-tenth of the sub- 
scribers. 

17. The accounts of the system must be 
audited by auditors elected at the annual 
meeting of subscribers, or, where the 
system is in the control of the council, by 
the municipal auditor. 


There are 114 of these systems in the 
province, serving 256 towns, villages and 
townships, 100 being exclusively rural, fur- 
nishing service to approximately 30,000 
subscribers and renters. The cost of estab- 
lishing these systems in the pre-war period 
ranging from $85 to $100 per station; 
those constructed later cost from $113 to 
$173 per station. The cost of service in- 
cluding payment of the debenture debt 
varies from $13 to $30 per annum, these 
rates being governed by the cost of con- 
struction. 

I may here point out that one of the 
chief advantages in the establishment of 
these systems under part II of “The On- 
tario Telephone Act” has been that the 
credit of the municipality can be used to 
secure the necessary capital for construc- 
tion or reconstruction, the yearly install- 
ments of principal and interest in repay- 
ment of the debt being made a part of the 
cost of furnishing service. 

The municipality is safeguarded by the 
fact that it may collect each subscriber’s 
share of these installments in the same 
manner as taxes. It is a well-known fact 
that many small systems find it difficult 
to obtain new money for extensions or re- 
construction, and in Ontario this method 
of financing has proved one means of 
overcoming this difficulty. 

Those of you who attend the national 
conventions at Chicago will remember the 
discussions upon what is termed “The 
Texas System of Financing.” That system 
is almost identical with this method of 
financing telephone systems in Ontario, the 
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chief difference being that in Texas the 
telephone company must provide the se- 
curity, while in Ontario it is furnished by 
the municipality. In both cases the in- 
s:allments in repayment of the loan must 
be taken care of in the charge for service. 

For example, if a company with 106 
telephones borrowed $5,000 at 6 per cent 
repayable in ten annual installments, the 
amount necessary to meet these payments 
with interest would equal $6.80 per tele- 
phone each year. The rates would, there- 
fore, have te be sufficient to cover these 
payments in addition to all other expenses 
of the system. 

{ am happy to be able to state that the 
relations between the Independent systems 
in Ontario and the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Canada are everything to be desired. This 
is evidenced by the fact that there is inter- 
change of service between that company 
and 98,000 Independent subscribers on 
terms which are mutually advantageous. 
Where such interchange does not exist, it 
is for the most part in territory not 
reached by the Bell long distance lines. 

There now exists the closest coopera- 
tion and duplication is practically non- 
existent. It is only fair to say that in 
order to accomplish this, the Bell com- 
pany has in many cases sacrificed territory. 
Of course, there have been some transfers 
oi local plants, but the Independents have 
gained more than they have lost and to- 
day are stronger than at any time in their 
history. 

Time will not permit me to deal at 
length with the development in other parts 
of Canada. I may say, however, that 
British Columbia has the highest telephone 
development, with 181 telephones per 1,000 
population or one telephone to 5.5 persons 
as compared with one telephone to 5.8 
persons in Ontario. The rural develop- 
ment of British Columbia is very much 
below that of Ontario, which is one tele- 
phone to every 10 rural inhabitants. 

The development of the other provinces, 
including urban, is indicated by the follow- 
ing figures showing the population per 


telephone : 
Saskatchewan .......... 7.6 persons 
PD. ntedeneueneneie 8.4 persons 
EE taken sens tus 8.8 persons 
EE hicctecnmecn eae 10.4 persons 


ey re 13.2 persons 
13.2 persons 
Prince Edward Island.. 20.6 persons 


 Peercrsrrrerer 20.6 persons 


With the exception of Saskatchewan. 
there are no available statistics regarding 
rural development. The Manitoba and 
Alberta systems are almost exclusively 
under public ownership. In Saskatchewan 
the urban and long distance systems are 
operated by the government, the rural sys- 
tems by private companies under govern- 
ment supervision. 

In Quebec, 189,000 stations out of 229,- 
000 are operated by the Bell Telephone Co. 
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International Creosoted Pine Poles. 
Pueblo-Canon City Transmission Line, 
Southern Colorado Power Co 





Less Inspection For Cross Country Lines 


FPREQUENT inspection of International Creosoted Pine Poles is unneces- 

sary—an important feature which reduces the cost of maintenance. Hard- 
ware holds firmer—circuits are more secure—guys and messenger wires do 
not cut into timber. The factor of safety stays high and linemen are safer 
because the Creosoted Pine Poles are decay proof and immune to bird and 
termite attacks—their great strength is permanent. 

Send us your inquiries—prompt shipment assured 
INTERNATIONAL CREOSOTING & CONSTRUCTION Co. 

Galveston—Texarkana—Beaumont 
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When writing to International Creosoting & Construction, please mention TELEPHONY 
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the little girl. 


woman. 


sprig of faded flower and leaf. 
it, I feel sure. 


page. 


acts, deeds and thoughts. 


a Little Faded Flower”: 





MENTAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


' By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Today I am thinking of an elderly woman and little girl with whom I 
had considerable contact during a four days’ train ride. 
some people leave such vivid memories of themselves with us: some that are 
unpleasant and ugly; others sweet and pleasant? 

These two people imaged quite opposite pictures in my memory. The old 
woman—she was very disagreeable nearly all of the time. 
of her in any other way, although she must be dear to someone, of course. 
She never once showed her pleasant side to anyone on the train. 
only her selfish, narrow-minded, stingy, unkind nature. 
care that her acts and words made her repellent to others; particularly before 


This little girl was a sweet-natured, lovable child. 
was experiencing her first contact with a thoroughly mean-dispositioned 
The image the old woman left of herself in that child’s mind will 
never be effaced, nor greatly dimmed by time. 

One day this woman expressed her views in her usually ugly manner, con- 
cluding by saying she did not care what people thought about her, especially 
when she never expected to see them again. 
the book she was reading and gravely remarked, “I want people to think 
pleasant thoughts of me when I am gone.” 

How careful we should be of the sort of images we photograph on the 
minds of those with whom we come in contact. 

The other day, while rummaging through our attic, I found an old, old 
book. I was about to throw it aside when, in turning a page, I noticed a wee 
Some precious memory was associated with 


I touched the brown petals lightly and they fell apart, powdering the 
I attempted to put it together again, but could not, of course. 
so sorry, but I thought, “although the symbol of a dear memory has been de- 
stroyed, the golden memory is imperishable throughout eternity.” 


Ellen Clementine Howarth says, in her beautiful poem entitled, “’Tis But 


“Where is the heart that doth not keep 
Within its inmost core, 

Some fond remembrance hidden deep, 
Of days that are no more.” 


Isn’t it strange how 


So I cannot think 
She showed 
She appeared not to 


I believe that she 


The little girl looked up from 


I was 


So are our 




















of Canada, that company’s territory being 
limited to Ontario and Quebec. The bal- 
ance of the telephone systems in the 
province of Quebec are Independent,. being 
mostly rural. 


The systems in the other proviricds are 
operated under private ownership. 

In conclusion, I wish to make’ special 
reference to Saskatchewan. In 1908 I 
made a report to the government of that 
province in which I emphasized the im- 
portance of local initiative as the best 
means of developing the telephone serv- 
ice, and especially so in the rural or coun- 
try districts. 

While the government of that tiffie had 
decided upon a policy of public ownership, 
my recommendation was adopted in part, 
by leaving ‘the rural development to private 
local initiative. The result has been that 
this province has the highest rural de- 
velopment in Canada, there being approxi- 
mately 1,200 companies operating 68,000 
telephones as compared with 33,000 urban 


telephones on the system owned and oper- 
ated by the government. 

The experience of Ontario and Sas- 
katchewan, in my judgment, leads to but 
one conclusion, which is that the highest 
rate of development of rural telephone 
service is attained where the systems are 
established by local initiative and operated 
as separate units. 

This history of this development in 
Canada at least demonstrates that under 
centralized management, whether by a 
government, or by a company serving a 
whole state or province, the best results 
can not be obtained. 

Therefore, the rural communities of 
America owe an. eternal debt of grati- 
tude to the pioneers who blazed the trail 
of Independent telephony, as well as to all 
those who are carrying on the good work 
today, without whose efforts the farmer 
might still be living in blissful ignorance 
of the daily doings of his neighbors and 
the world at large. 
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Plant at Emmetsburg, Iowa, Sold 
to Mason City Man. 

The Emmetsburg Telephone Co. of Em- 
metsburg, Iowa, has been sold to G. N. 
Clark of Mason City for $70,560. This 
price was to include the building and 75 
per cent of the stock. The transfer took 
place the early part of last month. 


The exchange was established by a mu- 
tual company organized in 1897, and began 
business with 37 telephones. Many who 
became members later put up the cash to 
build their lines and buy telephones. The 
exchange continued to spread out and the 
company in time was reorganized on a 


‘regular stock basis. 


Monroe Johnson was manager for 17 
years. Miss Leila Cagley has been man- 
ager for the last eight years and retains 
that position under the new ownership. 


Work on Kansas Exchange Rap- 
idly Nearing Completion. 
Workmen will soon have the new tele- 
phone exchange at Smith Center, Kans., 
ready for occupancy. It is an attractive 
one-story brick building, located on the 
main thoroughfare. A large plate glass 
from with an inviting lobby inside, pre- 
sents a cheery atmosphere to friends and 

patrons. 

An operators’ restroom with modern 
conveniences is one of the features of the 
new building. A considerable amount of 
new equipment will be installed. 

Although a definite date for the cutover 
to the new exchange has not yet been de- 
cided upon, officials of the United Tele- 
phone Co. hope to have the equipment 
ready for use by the middle of this month. 


Hosea Interests Purchase Proper- 
ties of Angola, Ind., Company. 
Steuben County Telephone Co. of An- 

gola, Ind., has been sold to the Indiana 

Telephone Securities Corp. 

The Steuben county company has ex- 
changes at Angola and towns surrounding 
the city and has an appraised valuation of 
£300,000. 

The Indiana corporation recently bought 
the Logansport Home Telephone Co., of 
Logansport, and is already owner of the 
Putnam County Telephone Co. of Green- 
castle, the Greencastle Telephone Co. of 
Greencastle and other companies. Max 
Hosea of Indianapolis and his associates 
control the Indiana corporation. 


Statistics Regarding Telephone 
Companies in An Iowa County. 
Fifty-one distinctly separate telephone 

transmitting companies are operating ™ 

Johnson county, Iowa, the lengths of the 

lines varying from a half mile to a hun 

dred miles, according to figures contained 
in a tax assessment report filed at Iowa 

City. Assessed values of the pr: perties 

range from a few dollars to the mile t0 
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Now is the time to protect 
your open leads with Cook No. 6 
Lightning Arresters. 


This is a saw tooth air gap 
type arrester, with a capacity to 
protect ten wires. 


It has demonstrated its worth 
in practically every State in the 
Union where lightning is a hazard 
to telephone operation. 


Inexpensive. 

Easy to install. 
Maintenance consists of 
only a yearly inspection. 

Effective. 
A Cook Quality Product. 


Write for circular or sample 


Cook Electric Company 


2700 Southport Ave. Chicago 
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When writing to Cook Electric Co., please mention TELEPHONY, 











What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Has Jurisdiction Over Classified 
Advertising in Directory. 

The California Supreme Court having 
held that the California Railroad Com- 
mission has jurisdiction over classified ad- 
vertising in telephone directories, the com- 
mission has set aside its order dismissing 
the complaint of California Fireproof Stor- 
age Co. against Southern California Tele- 
phone Co., asking the commission to fix 


such rate. 
; 


4 
Indiana Bell Files for Change of 
Toll Rates. 

The Indiana Bell Telephone Co. filed a 
petition with the Indiana Public Service 
‘ wiemission on August 23, asking author- 
ity to make changes in the existing rates 
for long distance calls in all its exchanges 
in the state, and for permission to reverse 
the charges on station-to-station long dis- 
tance calls. 

At present the company maintains long 
distance service between 8:30 p. m. and 
midnight at a rate 50 per cent less than 
the day rate and from midnight to 4:30 
a. m., at a rate 75 per cent less than the 
day rate. 

The company would change this system 
to provide for a 25 per cent reduction on 
calls between 7 and 8:30 p. m., and 50 per 
cent reduction on calls between 8:30 p. im. 
and 4:30 a. m. 

The petition says the change in rates re- 
quested would result in a reduction of $9,- 
756 annually in revenues on the one hand, 
and a gain of $8,520 on the other hand. 
The change to the reversing of charges 
on station-to-station calls would cost the 
company a loss of $16,968 annually, mak- 
ing, the company said, a total decrease of 
$18,204 in revenues. 

Indiana Township Residents Ask 
for Bell Service. 

A petition asking that the Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co. be given permission to en- 
ter Lawrence township was filed by 25 
residents of the township with the Indiana 
Public Service Commission. 

The charged that 
forced to pay double rates for telephone 
when the Indiana Bell service is 
used—the regular rate of the Lawrence 
Telephone Co. and the Indiana Bell Tele- 
phone Co. charge. 

Martin McDaniel, manager of the Law- 
Telephone Co., said that in his 
opinion the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. 
does not want to come into the territory. 
About five or six persons in the territory 
the company 


petitions they are 


service 


rence 


covered by Lawrence now 


have Indiana Bell service. His company 
grants permission to the Indiana Bell to 
extend rural service to patrons requesting 
it. 

Mr. McDaniel explained that calls from 
Lawrence to Indianapolis are not charged 
at toll rates, but that calls from that. city 
to Lawrence are toll calls. The company 
serviced about 110 patrons. 

The petitioners before the commission 
also alleged that the Lawrence company 
has only old equipment and that this is in 
bad condition. ft is also alleged that the 
charges are exorbitant as the service is 
“worse than none and as they have no 
competition, they will not attempt to ren- 
der service to the patrons.” 

To this charge Mr. McDaniel answered 
that the equipment was “not in the best 
possible condition.” Revenue of the com- 
pany is not sufficient to enable it to keep 
equipment in first class condition, he said. 





Company Authorized to 
$5,000 Additional Stock. 

The Farmers’ Telephone Co. of Dodge 
County, one of the best managed and most 
prosperous of the .Independent companies 
in Nebraska, has been given permission to 
issue $5,000 additional stock, which will 
make the total outstanding $72,990. C. L. 
Kelly, former president of the state asso- 
ciation, is at its head. 

The company will use the proceeds to 
pay for the new switchboard recently in- 
stalled in its Scribner exchange, 10,000 
feet of underground cable at North 
Bend, and for the purchase of the Fair- 
view company with 16 subscribers. What 
is left will be used to take care of the 
gradual growth in plant. 

The company has a total fixed invest- 
ment of $147,192, and total assets of $161,- 
207. Against this, in addition to the stock, 
is a depreciation reserve of $63,776 and a 
surplus of $24,706. The commission finds 
the proposed issue is for reasonable cor- 
porate necessities. 


Issue 


Michigan Bell Files Answer in 
State Court Suit. 


Another extensive and highly technical 
proceeding involving the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co. and the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. was believed to be 
assured with the filing on August 25 of the 
Michigan company’s plea in the state su- 
preme court in answer to quo warranto 
proceedings brought by Attorney General 
Andrew B. Dougherty. The company 
trakes no attempt to have the case thrown 
into the federal court as it did when the 
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attorney general first atempted to enforce 
the state penal anti-trust statute. 

The answer admits some of the state's 
allegations regarding the organization of 
the company and methods of operation. It 
is stated that A. T. & T. Co. owns 999 
per cent of the Michigan company stock, 
but it is alleged the holding company does 
not control and direct all of the policies 
of the Michigan company and that the or- 
ganization scheme is not formed merely 
for the purpose of avoiding state control, 
as the attorney general contends. 

The target of the state's fight against 
the telephone company, which has been in 
the courts constantly for eight 
years, is the contract by which 4 per cent 
of the Bell company’s gross revenue goes 
to the parent company for “patent rights 
It is contended the company 


almost 


and rentals.” 
refuses to give the state utilities commis- 
sion data from which to determine the 
justice of the 4 per ccnt contract and is 
thereby avoiding state control. 

If this is true, the attorney general ar- 
gues, the Michigan company hes forfeited 
its rights as a Michigan corporation and 
must be dissolved. 

It is expected the state supreme court 
will appoint a commissioner to take testi- 
mony in the case early this fall. Much of 
the ground gone over in telephone cases 
previously will have to be retraced. 





Court Orders Telephone Company 
to Pay Special Master. 

Federal Judge Julian W. Mack has or- 
dered the New York Telephone Co. to 
make a partial payment of $50,000 to Isaac 
R. Oeland for service he is rendering as 
special master in the telephone rate hear- 
ings. In his petition for the money, Mr. 
Oeland said he had been working without 
compénsation September 2, 1924. 
when he was appointed to take testimony. 

The petition said also that 13,414 pages 
of testimony had been transcribed, 170 
hearings had been held, and that exhibits 
in the case numbered 1,469. It set forth 
that Mr. Oeland had been put to great ex- 
pense in making his offices large enoug! 
to accommodate counsel and witnesses and 
that the hearings apparently were to col- 
tinue indefinitely. 


since 





Asks Opportunity to Examine 
Company Books in Rate Case. 
The application of the Columbia & Rens- 

selaer Telephone & Telegraph Co. 0! 

West Lebanon, N. Y., for an increase i 

rates in its territory which includes the 

villages of Berlin, Lebanon Spring, Peters 
burg, Nassau and adjacent territory. was 
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Unless “Fixed Charges” 


Are Accurate 


Taking a chance on the accuracy with which it deter- 
mines its fixed charges may not always be disastrous for 
the concern that ‘‘turns’’ its investment every year, or 
more often. But when, as in the case of the average pub- 
lic utility company, the ratio of gross income to invest- 
ment is but 12%, the importance of accurately establish- 
ing the basis for fixed charges is increased accordingly. 


 —— 


If fixed charges are in error, earning statements will 
be distorted, the rate base will not reflect the true con- 
ditions and “fair return’’ becomes a myth. 


a 


The accurate determination of these charges depends 
upon a previous establishment of property values, their 
distribution, and depreciation. An American Appraisal 
establishes these, proves or disproves the adequacy of 
your treatment of maintenance, renewals, extensions 
and other property expenditures, and determines the 
basis for ‘‘fair return’’. 


re 


By thus supplying an impartial check on the most im- 
portant of your expenses, an American Appraisal is a 
protection to management, investors and bankers, and 
an aid to regulatory commissions in passing on your needs. 


~TheAmerican Appraisal Company 
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given further consideration on August 31 
by the New York Public Service Com- 
mission at a public hearing. 

The company was represented by Ran- 
som H. Gillett, attorney, Warren Fowler, 
president, A. W. Gray, vice-president, A. 
D. Haight and Henry C. Bull, a director. 

Opposition to an increase in rates was 
offered by E. S. Comstock, president of 
the village of Nassau; L. R. Finkle, sup- 
ervisor of the town of Nassau; Frank B. 
Smith, representing the Rensselaer County 
Farm Bureau; the Fruit & Vegetable 
Growers Association of that vicinity, 
numbering about 2,000 property owners 
with approximately $1,000,000 assessed 
valuation; W. F. Mensing and Edgar 
Rowe, taxpayers of Nassau, and George 
L. Flander of Chatham. 

The company presented evidence to show 
that an increase in rates was justified 
in order to improve the service and keep 
it in satisfactory condition. Those in op- 
position asked for an opportunity to ex- 
amine the books and records of the case 
as submitted, and an adjournment was 
taken to Tuesday, September 21. 


Ask Approval of Modification in 
Long Distance Rates. 


The Northwestern Bell and Lincoln 
Telephone companies have filed identical 
applications with the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission asking approval of a 
number of changes and modifications in 
long distance rates in Nebraska. The mat- 
ter has been taken up with the commission 
some days before by representatives of the 
two companies, and an order allowing the 
requests will issue as soon as a majority 
of the commission is at hand to act. 

This reduction follows close on the 
heels of reductions in toll rates made ef- 
fective on June 12. The experience of 
both companies was that the reductions 
and readjustments in toll rates then made 
have greatly stimulated the use of the 
wires, and that present losses in revenues 
will be more than made good by the in- 
creased volume of business. 

The more substantial reductions, both to 
points within the state and to points in 
other states, are for the longer distances, 
All changes proposed for calls within the 
state of Nebraska and to points in Iowa, 
Minnesota and North and South Dakota 
are reductions, while there are some slight 
increases for the shorter distances to states 
other than those mentioned. The net re- 
sults of these changes in rates, telephone 
officials say will be a substantial saving 
for Nebraska telephone users. 


*The schedules filed cover all points with- 
in the state, and establish a number of 
five-cent calls between stations that have 
hitherto been grouped in areas. The whole 
effort has been to make the schedules more 
balanced, and by substantial reductions to 
induce a wider use of these toll facilities. 

Improvements in methods of handling 
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toll business and improved equipment make 
possible these reductions. All calls where 
direct wires stretch between the sending 
and receiving station are now handled by 
the line method. The caller holds his 
telephone until a connection is established 
for him. By this means the facilities are 
released for use much more rapidly and a 
released for use much more readily. 


Bell Authorized to Discontinue 
Night Rates in South Dakota. 
The South Dakota Railroad Commis- 

sion held, on May 11, in the application of 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase intrastate toll rates on 
its joint and exclusive traffic in South Da- 
kota, that the night rates should be con- 
tinued until such date as this service was 
discontinued in surrounding territory, both 
intrastate and interstate. 

It now appears to the satisfaction of the 
commission, that such night rates have 
been eliminated and discontinued in sur- 
rounding territory, both intrastate and in- 
terstate, so on August 31 the commission 
granted the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. authority to eliminate and discontinue 
the night rates now in effect, affecting joint 
and exclusive intrastate toll traffic within 
South Dakota, from and after October 1. 


Patron Has Authority to Specify 
Location of Telephone. 
The Sutherland Telephone Co. has been 


advised by the Nebraska State Railway 
Commission that P. W. McKinney, store- 
keeper, is entitled to have his telephone 
instruments located wherever he desires to 
put it and that his charges should be 
limited to the legal rate. 

Mr. McKinney’s desk is in the rear of 
the store, and the company said that was 
where his telephone should be, and not 
near the door, where he wanted it, and 
where the company said anybody could use 
it. Service cannot be abused, the commis- 
sion held, but the patron has the authority 
to fix the location of the instrument. 


Case Settled but Records Not 
Cleared Until Now. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has entered a dismissal of an order 
issued nearly three years ago against the 
Wehn Telephone Co. ordering it to show 
cause why it had been declaring dividends 
not actually earned. 

The defendants failed to appear, save 
by counsel, who refused to testify as to 
facts or to present witnesses. Later this 
defiant attitude was amended, and in in- 
formal proceedings from time to time the 
difficulty was entirely ironed out. 

No dividends were actually paid, but a 
book credit for them was entered. At the 
suggestion of the commission, corrections 
were made in the accounts and no further 
proceedings were considered essential, but 
through oversight the proceedings re- 
mained of record as not being dismissed. 


x 
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Nebraska Company Asks Author- 
ity to Issue Additional Stock. 
The Stella Telephone Co. has applied to 
the Nebraska State Railway Commission 
for authority to issue $16,000 of additional 
stock. Seven thousand of the amount will 
be in the form of a stock dividend and 
$9,000 will be used to take up existing in- 

debtedness in the form of notes. 

The company was organized February 
20, 1902, with an authorized capital of 
$10,000, of which $9,100 is outstanding. It 
recently changed its articles to provide for 
a $50,000 capitalization. Ralph A. Clark, 
banker, is the chief owner and manager. 

The company has a fixed investment of 
$35,643.80 and in addition has working as- 
sets of $9,437.08. It has $13,000 in its de- 
preciation reserve and a surplus of over 


$9,000. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

September 2: The Colfax Telephone 
Exchange, of Colfax, applied for au- 
thority to put in effect a charge of five 
cents for each exchange message made 


‘from public stations, and certain other 


rules and regulations governing moves and 
changes of telephone equipment. 
INDIANA, 

August 23: Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co. filed petition asking authority to make 
changes in existing rates for long distance 
calls in all its exchanges in the state and 
for permission to reverse the charges on 
station to station calls. 

August 24: Petition filed by 25 resi- 
dents of Lawrence township asking that 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. be given 
permission to enter the township. They 
charge they are forced to pay double rates 
for service when the Bell service is used 
—the regular rate of the Lawrence Tele- 
phone Co. and the Indiana Bell company’s 
charge. 

August 27: The Syracuse Home Tel- 
ephone Co., of Syracuse, authorized to 
place in effect September 1, a new sched- 
ple of rates. Business telephones are 
$2.50 a month, and residence $1.75 a month 
in Syracuse. 

September 4: MHearing held before 
Commissioner Clyde H. Jones on petition 
of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co. for 
changing night and other toll rates in the 
state. 

ILLINOIS. 

September 8: Hearing at Springfield, 
before Commissioner Wm. J. Smith in the 
matter of the Illinois Southern Telephone 
Co., of Murphysboro, for an order requir- 
ing W. S. Terry, doing business as the 
Goreville Telephone Co. of Goreville, to 
enter into intercorporate contract with the 
Illinois company covering connection be- 
tween the lines from Goreville to Marion 
and Vienna, Williamson county. 

September 8: Hearing at Springfield, 
before Commissioner Trovillion, on ap- 
plication of the Illinois Southern Tele- 
phone Co., of Murphysboro, for advance 
in rates for service in Belnap, Cypress, 
Grand Chain, New Burnside and Vienna, in 
Johnson and Pulaski counties, stated m 
supplement No. 1 to Ill. C. C. No. 1 of the 
company. 

September 9: Hearing at Springfield, 
before Commissioner Trovillion, on ap 
plication of Roy G. Van Gundy and the 
Home Telephone Co., of Bluffs, for a= or- 
der authorizing the sale by Roy G. van 
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Gundy and purchase by the Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Bluffs, of the telephone ex- 
change and property used in furnishing 
service in Meredosia, Morgan county, and 
vicinity; also for authority to the latter 
to issue 50 shares of its capital stock. 

September 9: Hearing at Springfield, 
before Chairman F. L. Smith, in the mat- 
ter of joint application of the Jasper Coun- 
ty Telephone Co. and the Jasper Tele- 
phone Co. for approval of purchase by 
the latter company, and sale by the for- 
mer, of its telephone properties in the 
city of Newton, Jasper county; also for 
a certificate of convenience and necessity 
to the Jasper Telephone Co. to operate 
the property, and authority to issue $50,- 
000 of its common stock, $25,000 of its 
preferred stock, and $55,000 of its first 
mortgage gold bonds and the execution 
of its trust deed. 


MIssourI. 

August 26: Hearing held in Jefferson 
City on amended joint application of the 
Farmers Telephone Co. and the Middle 
States Utilities Co. of Missouri covering 
the sale and purchase of the former com- 
pany by the latter. 

The Farmers company operated ex- 
changes at Bethany, Ridgeway, Gilman 
City, Brimson and Edinburg. The Mid- 
die States corporation has been in charge 
locally since early in June. 

In the hearing of the same case the 
company asked authority to issue stocks 
and bonds for purchase of the local ex- 
changes. 

August 26: Hearing held in Jefferson 
City on application of the Middle States 
Utilities Co. of Missouri for authority to 
purchase the Memphis Telephone Co., the 
Kahoka Telephone Co., the Unionville 
Telephone Co., the Leon & Lineville Tele- 
phone Co., the Grand River Telephone 
Co., the Blythedale exchange and the 
Princeton Telephone Co. 

August 31: Authority granted the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. of St. 
Louis, to inaugurate, at its exchanges in 
Joplin, Carthage, Nevada, Webb City, 
Carterville, Oronogo, Purcell and Carl 
Junction a service connection charge, rang- 
ing from $1.50 to $3.50, and to make other 
changes in its schedule. 


NEBRASKA, 

September 2: Application filed by 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to make certain reductions in toll 
charges covering all stations in Nebraska. 

September 2: Application filed by Lin- 
coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. for au- 
thority to make certain reductions in toll 
charges covering all stations in Nebraska. 

September 2: Application filed by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to make certain changes in long 
distance terminals at Grand Island. 

September 2: Application filed by 
Farmers Home Telephone Co. of Gibbon 
for authority to cancel grounded rate 
schedule at Shelton exchange. 

September 3: Application filed by 
Stella Telephone Co. for authority to is- 
sue $16,000 additional stock, including a 
Stock dividend and sufficient to take up 
current notes indebtedness. 

September 3: Complaint filed by Na- 
pone Home Telephone Co. against Sum- 
ner Telephone Co., alleging refusal of the 
latt'r to guarantee toll charges as it does 
Swi hing charges, to patrons of Sumner 
com: any, with request for permission to 
refu-e toll service if guarantee is not 
Rive 

Sestember 3: Complaint filed by S. J. 
Wov ‘ruff, of Omaha, against Northwest- 
ern : ell Telephone Co., alleging refusal to 
furn’-h service on ground that lines in 
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his neighborhood are overloaded and alleg- 
ing that company is making unreasonable 
demand for payment of $138 for construc- 
tion of new line. 

September 4: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Crownover Telephone Co., 
of Sargent, for authority to reduce main- 
tenance and depreciation reserve set up 
from 11 to 9 per cent, found that present 
requirements are not excessive and deny- 
ing the application. 

September 4: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Farmers’ Telephone Co., 
of Dodge county, for authority to issue 
$5,000 additional stock to finance con- 
struction completed and for future addi- 
tions and betterments; amount found 
reasonably necessary for corporation pur- 
poses, and application granted. 

September 4: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Angier Telephone Co., of 
Dix, a new corporation, for authority to 
publish a schedule of rates; in the absence 
of any experience, application is granted to 
charge proposed rates for a period of 
six months, subject to future change. 

New York. 

September 21: Hearing on application 
of. the Columbia & Rensselaer Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. of West Lebanon, ‘for 
increase in rates in its territory; continued 
from August 31. 


Nortu Dakota. 


August 6: The corrected first reference 
lists of toll changes as filed by the Da- 
kota Central Telephone Co., of Aberdeen, 
S. D., was accepted for filing. 

August 6: The Dakota Central Tele- 
phone Co., Aberdeen, S. D., filed list of ex- 
change rates for Lehr, N. D. 

August 11: Application filed by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., of Far- 
go, for authority to close its toll station 
at Coal Bank. 

August 23: Application filed by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., of Far- 
go, for permission to discontinue a toll 
station at Grano. 

August 30: Application filed by the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., of Far- 
go, for authority to establish a new sched- 
ule for intrastate toll rates in the state. 

August 31: The schedule of intra- 
state toll rates, filed by the Northwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co., of Fargo, for ap- 
plication intrastate, in North Dakota, ef- 
fective October 1, 1926, approved. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


September 30: Hearing at Erie on ap- 
plication of the Mutual Telephone Co. for 
placing in effect in Erie an increased 
schedule of rates. 

SoutH Dakota. 

August 31: Authority granted the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. to elim- 
inate and discontinue the night rates now 
in effect, affecting joint and exclusive 
intrastate toll traffic within the state, from, 
and after October 1, 1926. 


VIRGINIA. 


August} 21: Increased rates by the 
Palmyra Telephone Co. asked for in a re- 
cent petition, effective September 1, sus- 
pended to October 1, in order that a hear- 
ing may be held. 

The commission’s order suspending the 
rates set forth that certain protests have 
been filed against the proposed increases 
and that a hearing is necessary. 

September 11: Hearing on petition of 
the Palmyra Telephone Co. for increased 
rates. 


WISCONSIN. 
September 21: Hearing at River Falls 
on application of Wisconsin Telephone 
Co. to increase its rates in River Falls. 
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Communication 


Bonita 
Cable 
Rings 


It’s a certainty that your lines equipped 
with Bonita Cable Rings are insured of 
long lived service. Outwardly—hot dip 
galvanized; inwardly—constructed of the 
best materials obtainable and of the 
greatest strength. 


In eight sizes—every size for any strand 
diameter. 


Write for samples today. 





Cameron 
Appliance Co. 


EVERETT, MASS. 
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American Telephone Advertising 
Co.’s Des Moines Office. 

The American Telephone Advertising 

Co. of Kansas City, Mo., has opened a 

lowa, to 


branch office in Des Moines, 


facilitate its work. The business has 

















Carl A. Kraege, of Des Moines office, 
American Telephone Advertising Co., 
Has Had Engineering and Tele— 

phone Training. 
grown and_= spread until this 
necessary to handle the company’s work 


office is 


in a speedy manner. 

handles the 
printing and circulation of telephone direc- 
In devoting its efforts to this work, 
the company entered a field much-abused, 


The American company 


tories. 


and have put it on a practical basis in terri- 
tories where it operates. 

Several new ideas were incorporated for 
the good of the industry. Jute is used 
instead of the old style paper, which gen- 
erally wore out before the period of life 
The work- 
manship and printing were improved, and 
the old idea of making a combination tele- 


of the directory was through. 


phone directory and advertising directory 
was done away with. 

The book is primarily a telephone direc- 
service paramount. 
Toll sheets are put in all books to stimu- 


tory, with telephone 
late the making of long distance calls. Un- 
used space is utilized to promote telephone 
business. The directories also assist the 
their 
work, which service is a real advantage 


telephone men in public relations 
at this time in the industry. 

All members of the American company 
are experienced telephone men, and have 
studied the business thoroughly, to meet 
Carl A. Kraege, the 
manager of the new Des Moines office, is 


the modern growth. 


a man of sterling worth, having been edu- 


cated at Annapolis as an officer for the 
United States Navy. He also is a grad- 
uate. engineer of the University of Wis- 
consin. He is, therefore, able to give 
some assistance in the engineering prob- 
lems that come up in the telephone field. 

Mr. Kraege has had considerable ex- 
perience in telephone directory work. He 
worked in the offices of the Kansas Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association at Topeka, 
Kans., there securing first hand informa- 
tion on public relations work, rate cases 
before the public service commission and 
on general telephone business. 

He has the 
directory service, and his connection with 
the American Telephone Advertising Co. 
has given him the opportunity to put these 


telephone man’s. idea of 


ideas into practice. He has been success- 
ful in the telephone service work. 


Railway Automatic Substations 
With Supervisory Control Gear. 
Modern practice in the operation and 

control of hydro-electric generating sta- 

tions, static and converter substations sit- 
uated at varying distances from the cen- 
generating 
means whereby the various switching op- 


tral main station, calls for 
erations at the remote stations can be di- 
rectly controlled from the main station or 
other control point, and furthermore the 
due accomplishment of these various oper- 
ations accurately recorded back at the con- 
trol center. 

Following the success of the A. T. M. 
remote control and supervisory apparatus 
designed and manufactured by Automatic 


Telephone Mfg. Co. Ltd, Liverpool, Eng- 
land, to the order of Metropolitan-Vick- 
ers Ltd., Manchester, for the city of 
W ellington 


Vickers company put forward A. T. M. 


tramways, the Metropolitan- 
equipment for the supervisory controlled 
rotary converter equipments which it is 
supplying to the order and specification of 
saroda & Central India Rail- 
way Co. in connection with the electrifica- 


the Bombay, 


tion of suburban lines of that company 
around Bombay. 

The specification is fairly elaborate and 
calls for: 

(a) A control board showing diagram- 
matically all the main electrical connec- 
tions of the apparatus controlled by sup- 
ervisory apparatus. 

(b) The 
alarms to indicate on the supervisory con- 


installation of temperature 
trol board when a machine is approaching 
an unsafe operating temperature. 

The plant to be controlled on the B. B. 
and C. I. 
rotary converter plant, in three 


electrification comprises 20,000 
k.w of 
automatic substation, 22,000-volt h.t. feed- 
ers, 1,500-volt d.c. traction feeders, rail- 
way station lighting transformers and cir- 
cuit breakers in two track sectioning 
cabins. 

The supervisory equipment comprises 
five supervisory control panels which will 
he installed in a central control room and 
corresponding apparatus in cabinets to be 
located at each of the distant substations 
and section cabins. On the panels are 
mounted the selector switches and_ indi- 


cating lamps for the control and super- 

















Railway Substation Apparatus Cabinet Which Is Directly Controlled from Main Station. 
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vision of the circuit breakers at the sub- 
station. 

The selector switch handles on the face 
f the panels are each associated with the 
indicating diagram of the power circuit 
they control, the whole forming a com- 
plete diagram of the system. 

Each selector switch has its own indicat- 
ing lamps mounted behind red and green 
opals, to indicate the condition of the cor- 
responding distant at any moment, i.e 


whether “open” or “closed.” 

The function of the selector switches 
is to prepare the circuit in advance for the 
actual switching operation, which is fi- 
nally effected by pressing the control push 
button, to insure the correct condition of 
the circuit following the manipulation of 
the selector switch, subsidiary pilot lamps 
are provided and the operator awaits con- 
firmation of the circuit by these lamp sig- 
nals before 
button. 


finally pressing the control 

This is a noteworthy and very important 
feature, inasmuch as it insures absolute, 
selection and re- 


lieves the operator of anxiety regarding 


certainty of correct 
possible errors in switching. 

Other indicating lamps on the panels 
furnish immediate warning of undue tem- 
perature rise in the windings of the 
running plant at the substation. 

Facilities are provided which enable the 
operator to check the condition of the dis- 
tant switches at any time by operating a 
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Five-Panel Supervisory Control Board Supplied to the Bombay, Baroda & Central India 
Railway Co. by the Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Liverpool, England. 


special checking key. In addition to the 
indicating lamps, audible alarms are pro- 
vided to call attention to any change in 
the conditions at the distant substation of 
the railway system. 

Two main pilot lamps on each panel 
serve to indicate to the operator, while 


switching, that the signaling impulses are 


actually being transmitted over the line 
wires and, in due course, back to the cen- 
tral control room. There is also provision 
on each panel for carrying out daily rou- 
tine tests on the line equipment. 

The panels constitute the fronts of inde- 
pendent cubicles containing the selector 


switches, relays and switching, apparatus. 


There are removable doors at the back of 
these cubicles. 
The apparatus cabinets at each substa- 
tion are dustproot and metal cased. In 
them are mounted the relays and switch- 
ing apparatus associated with the circuit 
breakers and thermostats. 
the central control board is connected with 


Each panel of 


its corresponding substation apparatus, 
cabinet by a pair of pilot line wires, while 
a common return from all substations also 
leads back to the central control board 
Over these pilot line wires, the equiva- 
lent of telephone wires connecting the cen- 
tral control board with the distant sub- 


stations, the whole of the actual switch- 
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his lines are insured with a protective 
coating that’s guaranteed to stay. 

Order from your jobber or direct. 
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Blake Insulated Staples 


Unequalled for telephone and 
bell wiring. The fibre insula- 
tion prevents troublesome 
short circuits and grounds. 


Pat. Nov., 1900 
Write for Samples 


Blake Signal & Mfg. Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE “STEWART” DETECTO-METER 


A portable instrument of a e 
reading resistance meter, a battery tester, or a 150- 


The most practical instrument made for locating bad joints. 
Will test the joints in a span with- 
out cutting down the line. 

Can be used for checking receiv- 
ers, generators, coils, transmitters, 
cords or, in fact, 
telephone or switchboard. 


Write for Circular. 
Sent on Trial 
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Valuation—Supervision—Plant—Inductive Interference 
Expert Administrative Counsel for Utilities 


JAY G. MITCHELL 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Member A a wa E. 


Member W 
1411 South Park Ave. Springfield, Ill. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


Menadnock Building CHICAGO 








CONSULTING 
Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


1107 White Building 
SEATTLE - WASHINGTON 








During recent years 

I have been privileged 

N to appraise Telephone 
Exchanges all over 
States. 


Jon “Sto 


TELEPHONE 
Pa gy ay 


Would you like to 
avail yourself of my 
services? 


903-4 Lemcke Building 








INDIANAPOLIS 











ww. C. POLK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisal and Supervision 


Can arrange a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City, Mo 














W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 


9 South Clinton St. Chicago 














TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


“COFFEY SYSTEM” 


The Independent Standard 


Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 
607 Peoples Bank Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Exclusive Telephone Accountants 














J.G. WRAY & CO. 
Telephone Engineers 
ecialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 


nancial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 
J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
1217 First National Bank Blidg., Chicago 
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ing operations are effected and their due 
accomplishment recorded back to the at- 
tendant in charge. 

It will be seen that, irrespective of the 
number of circuit breakers to be con- 
trolled and supervised at any substation, 
only one pair of pilot line wires and a 
common return are necessary links between 
the central and each distant point. 

The A. T. M. remote control and super- 
visory system is based on _ step-by-step 
mechanism analogous to that constituting 
the well known A. T. M. (Strowger) auto- 
matic telephone system in use the world 
over, and now standardized by the Brit- 
ish Post Office for the public telephone 
service of Great Britain. 

The reliability and long wearing char- 
acteristics of this apparatus have been 
abundantly demonstrated during its 30 
years of commercial telephone operation, 
and constitute an effective guarantee of 
its behavior when used for the less strenu- 
ous duty of remote control and supervision 
of switching. The evolution of remote con- 
trol and supervisory systems for power 
substations is in its infancy, and there are 
those who favor more costly and compli- 
cated precision apparatus for this purpose, 
presumably, on the score of theoretically 
greater reliability. 

On the other hand, there is no more 
thoroughly tried and reliable equipment 
than that which constitutes an established 
and efficient telephone system, whose suc- 
cess or failure depends on those same 
factors as gauged by the weight of pub- 
lic opinion. Furthermore, elaborate 
mechanism, occasionally embodying special 
synchronizing features, is necessarily more 
complex and, apart from its higher initial 
cost, more expensive to maintain than that 
based on simple and comparatively inex- 
pensive equipment of the “telephone” 
order. 

Suffice, it, therefore, that the A. T. M. 
remote control and supervisory system 
makes use of identically the same switches 
and associated apparatus as form part of 
the automatic telephone lines in all quar- 
ters of the globe, and that they are per- 
forming precisely similar functions, viz., 
those for which they were initially de- 
veloped over a long term of years under 
actual service conditions. 

From a circuit and apparatus standpoint, 
the A. T. M. remote control and super- 
visory system has been reduced to the 
simplest possible combination having re- 
gard to the duties to be performed by it. 
The current consumption of the A. T. M. 
system is also an absolute minimum and 
should circumstances require, primary bat- 
teries may be successfully employed to op- 
erate it. 





Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, September 7.—Copper— 
Dull; electrolytic, spot and futures, 143¢c 
asked. Tin—Strong: spot and _ nearby, 
$67.25; futures, $65.75. 
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5 Times Faster. 


PLL pee il Names,A d- 

dresses and rateson bills 
500 to 1000 an hour. FREE 
TRIAL. Easy Terms. 
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006 W. Van Buren St. Chieage, lil. 











ACCOUNTING! 


Specialization on Public Utility Account- 
ing Records and Audits enables us to best 
serve Telephone Companies. 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 


1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapelis, Ind. 








HARRY N. FARIS 


Telephone Consultant 


Service Investigations Rebuilding Programs 
Rate Studies and Fundamental Plant Plans 


Allied Accounting Service 
300 North Cedar St. Abilene, Kans. 
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Consulting Engineer 
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Rate Cases, Appraisals, Financial 
Investigations, Inspections 
and Reports. 
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Telephone Engineer 
Construction — Maintenance—Transmission— 
Inductive —wTs Studies 

Member W.S.E 
Fellow Amer. Physical Soc. 
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ACCOUNTING 


Telephone System & Accounting Co. 
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TELEPHONY 


OPPORTUNITIES|! 


Rates 8 cents per word, payable in advance. Minimum charge $1.50. Send cash with order. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipment saves you 30 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 
TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 

of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it pkst the experimental 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 


“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 
Premier Electric Lompany 


Chicago, III. 
“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PERMANENT POSITION WANTED 
—By telephone lineman. Have had 
four years’ experience. Am a married 
man. Would prefer Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, South Dakota or Minnesota. Good 
references furnished. Address 6652, care 
of TELEPHONY. 


STEADY POSITION WANTED—By 
married man, age 32. Twelve years’ ex- 
perience; can manage and operate any 
small telephone system. Best of ref- 
erences. Address 6672, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 

POSITION WANTED—By J steady, 
experienced telephone man. Can assume 
full responsibility if desired. Steady 
work wanted. Address 6680, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


POSITION WANTED—By all around 
telephone man with eighteen years’ ex- 
perience. Married and not afraid of, 
work. Central States preferred. Ad- 


dress. 6673, care of TELEPHONY. 























POSITION WANTED—By_ expe- 
rienced telephone man or cable splicer 
or trouble man. Address P. O. Box 294, 
Benton, Ark. 


POSITION WANTED — Technically 
trained man, 6 years’ practical plant ex- 
perience, well versed in automatic and 
manual equipment, desires position, in 
line with ability, with medium sized 
conipany. Competent to handle position 
of wire-chief or switchboard man, and 
could also render valuable assistance in 
engineering or technical problems that 
might arise. Address 6681, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY—Telephone plant 
about 200 or 250 stations, with far 
! to switch. Prefer one in Ne- 
aska. Submit details. Address 6679, 
Care of TELEPHONY. 

















Rebuilt Magneto 
Telephone Equipment 


A limited number of the fol- 
lowing rebuilt equipment in very 
fine condition. 

Stromberg - Carlson, } a! | 
swivel, local battery desk 
stands only, complete 
with receiver, transmitter 
and new cord 

Dean desk stands only, local 
battery, non-breakable, 
with induction coil, com- 
plete with receiver, Dean 
or Kellogg transmitter 
and new cord 

Dean compacts, 3 or 4 bar 
gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm 
ringers 

Stromberg-Carlson Desk 
Sets, with misc., good 
signal boxes, 3 or 4 bar 
gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm 
ringers 

Dean desk sets, 3 or 4 bar 
gen., 1000 or 1600 ohm 
ringers 


Write for our Latest Bulletin. It’s free. 


Electrical Instrument Repair Co 


1721 W. Adams Street Chicago, Ill 





WANTED 


Get your Telephone Repair 
Work done at the old reliable 
Telephone Repair Shop. 
SUTTLE EQUIPMENT CO., 
Lawrenceville, Illinois. 











FREE DIRECTORIES 


Companies in Kansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, Nebraska and Iowa, write for 
our plan. We pay you for your list of 
names. Acme Advertising Co. 818 
Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kans. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—If you want to purchase 
or sell a telephone property, write H. B. 
Crandell, P. O. Box 226, Springfield, Ill 








Stromberg 1000 ohm ringers 

Dean 1000 ohm ringers 

Wood bell boxes, 80, 100, 500, 1000 
ohm ringers d 
Reliable Telephone & Supply Co. 

Chas. Domke, Mgr. 
545 N. Fourth St., Cer. Goodale St. 
Columbus, Ohio 





FOR SALE—Telephone Exchange 
with 270 subscribers on U. S’. Highway 
36, in good town. Business Rate, $2.50 
and $2.25; residence, $1.25; rural, 75 cts. 
and $1.25; switching 50 cts. Price 
$7000.00 cash. Address F. R. Howell, 
Hunnewell, Mo. 











New Terminals 


Cook M-20, 11 pair with 
6-ft. stubs, each $ 
Cook M-10-1, 16 pair, $7.00, 
26 pair each 
Cook M-10-1, 26 pair with 
6-ft. stubs, each 
Cook M-8, 10 pair, $2.25, 16 
pair $3.00, 26 pair, each.. 
Cook S-M-1, 10 pair $7.50, 
20 pair $10.00, 51 pair, 
each 
Cook S-18-D, 26 pair 
Cook T-5, T-19, T-22, T-29- 
D, M-4 and M-13 
prices on request 
Cook No. 1, No. 3, No. 5 and No. 
7 lightning arresters. 
Cook B-4, B-5, B-10 and B-15 
sub-station protectors. 
Good used B-7 sub-station ar- 
resters. 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
& SUPPLY CO. 
30 W. Spruce St. 
COLUMBUS OHIO 
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HELP WANTED 


_WANTED—Good Magneto combina- 
tion man who ¢an take charge of 500 to 
600 telephones. Give references and ex- 
perience. Max F. Hosea, 25-26 Stokes 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








WANTED—A Telephone Repairman, 
experienced on local and common bat- 
tery equipment. Inside shop work only, 
with one of the larger independent, op- 
erating companies of central Indiana. 
United Telephone Company, No. 26 
Stokes Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





WANTED—Bookkeeper’ who _ thor- 
oughly understands Rent and _ Toll 
Ledger and Class B. accounting. Apply 
in writing giving age, education, expe- 
rience, references and salary expected. 
Address TELEPHONE SYSTEM & 
ACCOUNTING CO., 406 West 34th St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED—Experienced married man 
for permanent care of Exchange and 
350 telephones. Must be able for any- 
thing, inside or outside. Wife may op- 
erate. State references, experience, age, 
salary. Address 6676, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 
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